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7 E were able to record the division of Friday night in time for 
W part of our issue, but the analysis of the vote is still not with- 
out its interest. The ‘Tories really secured eighteen Ultramontane 
yotes, but lost the game through the resolution of their own side 
not to support them. ‘The numbers were in England, for Govern- 
ment 260 to 220 against ; in Scotland, 37 to 14; in Ireland, 27 
to 72, giving Government a majority of 635 in Great Britain, 
reduced to 18 ly the Irish vote. Five Conservatives voted for 
Government, 17 Liberal Irish Catholics and Colonel Greville against 
it, but no English or Scotch Liberal quitted his party. On the 
other hand, only 9 Liberals were absent and 15 Conservatives, 
making with the 5 deserters 20, who might have turned the scale. 
Without the Irish defections, on the other hand, the Government 
would have had a sweeping majority. Mr. Newdegate, whose 
amendment included war, withdrew it, but he and his supporters 
could of course vote neither for Mr. Disraeli nor Mr. Kinglake, 
as both their resolutions affirmed the expediency of peace. 


The division on Friday night in the Lords rather surprised 
the country. ‘The unusually large number of 242 Peers were 
present, and the division showed 123 for Goverument, and 119 
unl showed 45 


against. ‘The proxies were then demanded 
for Government against 53 for Opposition, but even with 


this assistance Lord Malmesbury had only a majority of nine. 
It is also curious that every Duke of full age either voted or 
paired, except the Duke of Bedford, the nephew of the Minister 
whose policy was attacked. Probably, however, the Duke has not 
taken his seat this session, and therefore could not vote by proxy— 
a remark which may also apply to some of the scven absentee 
Bishops. 

The star of England is for the time overcast. Iler allies are 
plundered, her diplomatists worsted ; and, her statesmen, ingloriously 
foiled, confess themselves afraid to use the power they have so long 
been taxing us to raise. In the swamps of Africa her soldiers 
have been beaten and decimated by disease in a contest that never 
even commenced. In New Zealand one of the most illustrious of 
her regiments has been routed disgracefully by their Maori foes, 
and in the compensating victory the chief laurels were borne off 
by Maori allies who led the van in every charge. The defeat at 
Tauranga, on the east coast, appears to have been worse than the 

telegraph reported it. General Cameron landed his troops at 
‘Tauranga, and took a Maori pah south of that place, after which 
he began to bombard the Gate Pah of Tauranga, which lies on the 
crest of a hill in a small peninsula. After making a breach, the 
storming took place on the 29th of April, the storming party con- 
sisting of an equal detachment of troops from the distinguished 43rd 
Regiment, and from H_ M.S. Harrier. The storming party gained 
the pah, and, it is said, thrown off their guard by finding it almost 
empty, dispersed in search of plunder, when a terrible fire was 
opened on them from the sunken defences, the oflicers falling 
rapidly and the men taking to flight in the utmost panic. 


Excessive interest was created on Monday by the report of a 
railway murder which had occurred on the North London line. 
The victim, Mr. Briggs, was cashier to Sir J. Lubbock and Kobarts, 
the bankers, and was on his way to Hackney about ten o'clock on 
Saturday night. 








train which passed a few minutes after, dying on the six-foot way, 
with the back of his head beaten in and a frightful cut over the 
left ear. The blood from this cut had spurted over some ladies 
in the next compartment, his watch was gone, and a leather 
bag he carried had been tampered with. Gold, however, to the 
amount of 41. 10s. was found in his pockets, and his gold eye-glass 
and diamond ring were not touched, Ile was a very feeble man, 
just recovering fr..m a dangerous disease, and though alive when dis- 
covered he never recovered consciousness or spoke a word. The 
murderer in his flurry left his hat in the carriage and took his 
victim’s. The chain was changed at a jeweller’s next day, the 
wearer taking no money, but another chain and a ring, and left 
on the jeweller’s mind the impression that he was a foreigner. 
Ve have tried in another column to reconcile the facts, Lut it is 
just to state here that the innocence of the two bank clerks who, 
owing to a strange chain of circumstances, were suspected by 
the public, has been established beyond all question. 


The Episcopal Bench in the Lords consists of thirty Prelates, of 
whom four are Irish. No less than twenty, including three Irish, 
either voted or paired for the Government, and only three for the 
Opposition; so that, if there had been no bishops in the House, 
Lord Derby's majority would have swollen from nine to twenty- 
six. It is remarkable that no Prelate voted against the party which 
promoted him, except the Bishop of St. Asaph, a Prelate whe 
voted for Government. Of the other four bishops made by Sir 
Robert, two, Ossory and Lichfiell, were absent ; and two, Oxford 
and Chichester, supported the Opposition. So, of course, did the 
Bishop of Bangor, who owes his see to Lord Derby. ‘The nineteen 
Prelates who, besides the Bishop of St. Asaph, voted for Govern- 
ment were made—one by Lord Melbourne, four by Lord Ruasell, 
four (including the Bishop of Galisbery) by Lord Aberdeen, and 
ten by Lord Palmerston; and it is to be observe: that, if the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Armagh owe their first mitres to Lords 
Melbourne and Aberdeen Lord Palmerston has rectly translated 
Dr. Beresford once, and Dr. Longley no Jess than three times, 
The only Whig absentees were the Bishops of St. Davids, Llan- 
daff, and Norw ich, for whom respectively Lords Melbourne, 
Russell, and Palmerston are responsible. The two senior Bishops 
(Winchester and Exeter) appointed by Lord Liverpool and the 
Duke of Wellington also took no part in the struggle. 

Lord Palmerston, as usual, has been a little overset by victory. 
The congratulations of friends and foes which he received in state 
at his party on Saturday night have mounted into his brain, and 
brought out again traces of that cavalier and contemptuous 
manner which contributed so much to his fall in 1858. On ‘Tues- 
day night, in answer toa question as to the bad faith of the 
Brazilian Government towards the emancipados, Lord Palmerston 
enumerated the éwexty steps of the Brazilian circumlocution office, 
by which alone the slave, after working out his fourteen years’ 
apprenticeship, can gain his freedom, and stigmatized the bad 
faith of that proceeding much as it deserved ; but when Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald, who, with Mr. Bright, appears to regard all 
strong censure of foreign Powers, however much they may have 
deserved it, as suonstrated, Lord Palmerston put 
him down savagely aul blunderingly by regretting ‘* he 
was so ignorant,”-—Mr. Fitzgerald having called forth this illo- 
gical suub by saying that he did wot dispute Lord Palmer- 
ston’s statement. Lord John Manners then took up the fight and 
wondered that Lord Palmerston should have quoted from an unoffi- 
cial Brazilian paper after what the Ministry,—we believe Mr. 
Gladstone,—had said in the late debate about ‘the ribald trash 
of the foreign press.” Lord Palmerston then shied the blue-book 
in which this newspaper extract had been embodied across the 
table to Lord John Manners in a huff, aud altogether left an im- 
pression on the House that he had lost his head and his temper 
with his fears. 


micuaces, & 


There is one little gleam of light in the political horizon. The 


Between Bow and Hackney he was found by a French Government, annoyed by the tendency towards alliance 
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displayed by St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, begins to repent 
of its exhibition of temper, and through the semi-official papers 


calls for a rapprochement of England and France, Liberals will | 


heartily hope for its occurrence, for the disunion in the 
West leaves to three wicked families on the Continent the power 
of massacring civilized mankind almost with impunity. There is, 
however, one little point to be explained. 
quarters, by the Opinion Nationale as well as the correspondent of 
the Times, that French iron-clads have been sold to Prussia with 
the Emperor's consent for use against Denmark. If that is the 
fact, it points to a secret understanding between Napoleon and 
Herr von Bismarck, and the British Government is playing the 
game against men who are using loaded dice. 


A Coalition Ministry has been formed in Canada pledged to 
secure the Federation of the North American Colonies. We 
have discussed this great project at length elsewhere, but we 
must add here that the scheme of Federation believed to be ac- 
cepted is most unusually able. Instead of making each colony a 
state with a legislature of its own, and so creating a double drain 
on the small supply of political capacity, the Government intend 
to propose that the representatives of each colony sent up to the 
Central Parliament shall form by themselves the local legislature. 
So that the State will always be governed by men who have an 
interest in extending instead of limiting the central power, all the 
ability obtainable will be used for both purposes, and the colony 
will choose men of all parties and not vote en bloc. 


Mr. Newdegate, the member for North Warwickshire, is an old 
Tory in politics, a Protectionist in finance, and a Recordite in re- 
ligion, three characters with which it is hard indeed to sympathize. 
But for all that a manlier English gentleman never solicited suf- 
frages. On the night of the party division he faced a howling 
House of Commons on behalf of Denmark, and on Tuesday 
wrote to the Herald a letter which is in its way a model. The 
Herald had called him all manner of names, which Mr. Newdegate 
passes by with the quietest humour, but explains that he does not 
accept Mr, Disraeli as a leader, that his object in pushing the 
amendment was to convince the Danes that they had nothing to 
hope, and that he did not intend “to join 19 Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic members in declaring his country dishonoured.” 


The news from Mexico is not a little curious. It is very difficult 
to rely on accounts which are unchecked by independent narratives, 
but the main facts asserted are these:—The Emperor Maximilian 
has reached Mexico, and has been received coldly by the mixed 
classes, well by the Spaniards, and with wild enthusiasm by the 
Indians, that he has declined to publish any constitution, and that 
he intends to govern the country ad interim through lieutenants, 
i.e., satraps. The Indians declare that he is the man with blue eyes 
and fair hair who is to revive their empire, and have, it is said, dug 
up the long lost Aztec crown, and offered it to the successor of 
Montezuma. ‘the latter story is very unlikely, as Montezuma wore, 
if we recollect aright, a plume as his mark of sovereignty; but 
it is quite possible that the Indians understand and appreciate 
monarchical government, and as they are five and a half millions out 
of seven their adhesion is important. The Emperor is obviously 
acting wisely in retaining his dictatorship for the present. 


Tt is affirmed officially that the Danish Government has sued 
for peace, but the terms are still undefined, the most mode- 
rate suggested being the total surrender of Holstein, Lauen- 
burg, and Schleswig, the most exorbitant those three pro- 
vinces plus the entire fleet, plus an indemnity of 11,000,000/. 
sterling. It appears that Prince John of Glucksburg has been 
the agent employed to secure a hearing for Denmark, that 
he visited Vichy and obtained the good offices of the Emperor, 
then proceeded to Berlin to see Herr von Bismarck, and after a 
brief stay went on to Carlsbad, where the King of Prussia is 
residing. Rumours of the offers made by him are rife, the most 
persistent and most exorbitant being that of ceding the fleet. 
The answer of the Prussians is not yet known, but Denmark has 
officially ceased to offer further resistance at sea, and it seems pro- 
bable that the armistice will be conceded. The story about the 
cession of the fleet is perhaps the result of a demand for its deposit 
as a guarantee, 


It is asserted in several | 


a 
‘doing so. Mr. Bouverie’s Bill was in no way intended to preven 
the colleges which wish to elect only Church of England felloyg 
and tutors from insisting on Church membership, but only to enabje 
‘colleges which do not wish to insist upon this, to elect Dissenting 
fellows and tutors if they please. Mr, Bouverie only proposed to 
repeal a restriction imposed by Act of Parliament, and 9 tg 
increase the liberty of choice in the colleges, not to impose Upon 
| the colleges Dissenting fellows or tutors against their will, Mp. 
Neate is reported to have said that if the Bill passed the Collegeg 
“‘ would be precluded from taking into consideration in the election 
of fellows whether the candidate was a member of the Church of 
England or not,”—a complete misapprehension. Mr. Bouverie’s 
Bill only proposed to repeal a certain section of the Act of Uni. 
formity, and to leave the colleges freer than before. Is Mr. Neate 
deserting on this question to the Conservatives ? 


A conversation in the House of Lords on the Burial Servicg 
difficulty on Monday night resulted in a promise of Lord Grep. 
ville’s that the Government would try ‘ to satisfy all parties.” 
That will be a very difficult work indeed. Four thousand clergy 
thirteen years ago wished for some relief to their consciences in 
the use of the service. The Archbishop of Canterbury will not 
even hear of a Commission to consider its alteration ; and what he 
does consent to hear of,—a Commission to consider how the clergy 
may be relieved from reading it in cases where it hurts their con. 
science even to hope that a fellow-creature may be resting in 
Christ,—the laity in general, we imagine, will not consent to hear of, 
The Bishop of London proposes that clergymen should be excused 
from reading it, like the priests in France, on the ground of open 
and notorious profanity” on the part of the deceased. No English 
public would bear this plea without bringing the clergymen to book, 
and a greater scandal than accusations by the clergy against their 
late parishioners cannot be conceived. Besides, it would end in 
“respect of persons.” Profane and dissolute dukes would be 
buried with all respect, while the clergy would be troubled by sad 
scruples about profane and dissolute peasants. Lord Granville 
has a pleasant task before him. 


The Lords have at last consented to be beaten on the supervision 
of the ticket-of-leave men. We are happy to say that the amend- 
ment of the Commons, insisting on their original amendment, and 
requiring the monthly report to the police as a condition of the 
licence, was carried in the House of Lords on Thursday night by a 
majority of 37—(62 to 25). 

The Whitebait Ministerial dinner is fixed for this day week, 
the 23rd inst., and the Houses will probably rise before the 30th. 


The King of Denmark, previous to despatching his brother to 
Berlin, found it expedient to change his Ministry, Bishop Monrad 
being hated in Germany at once as democrat and Dane. He 
therefore selected Count Moltke Nuchau as Premier without port- 
folio, and M. Bluhme as President of the Cabinet. The Countisa 
Holsteiner of absolutist tendencies, and a wish to keep the provinces 
together by the nexus of the Royal authority only, and M. Bluhmeis 
a strong but respectable Tory official who has been a Cabinet 
Minister before. It was believed for a moment that the Ministry 
contemplated a coup d'état, but they repudiate the design and put 
out peace as their only programme. The special correspondent of 
the Morning Post says they ave willing to admit a Russian garri- 
son into Copenhagen, but there is no confirmation of this astound- 
ing assertion. 

On 28th June M. Drouyn de Lhuys addressed a circular upon 
Danish affairs to all French diplomatic agents. He recounts the 
proceedings of the Conference, expresses the Emperor's approval 
of the English proposal as favourable to nationalities, and ends the 
despatch with a sentence Prussians will be wise to ponder :—‘ We 
entertain the sincerest wishes that the dangers may be avoided 
which these events might bring about; and, guided by the same 
sentiments which have hitherto proved the rule of our conduct, and 
desiring to maintain the impartial attitude we have taken up, we 
are willing to hope that no complication will arise of so grave & 
nature as to necessitate our embracing a different policy.” 


Thomas Hopley, a schoolmaster, was in 1854 condemned to 
imprisonment for beating a boy named Cancellor to death, because 
it was necessary to “conquer” him. Fanny Hopley, his wife, 





Mr. Bouverie's Bill for dispensing the fellows and tutors of col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge from declaring that they would 
“conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England ” was rejected 


has now prayed for a judicial separation, on the ground of cruelty, 
and her story is a most heartbreaking one. Hopley used to treat 
her “like a pupil,” i.e., an enemy, teach her lessons, and beat her 


on Wednesday by an unusually large majority (56),—157 voting | savagely for blunders, beat her during pregnancy, compelled her 
against, and only 101 for it,—Mr. Neate, amongst others, voting | to deliver herself, five days afterwards forced her and the infant 
against it, and giving, as we believe, the most mistaken reason for | out in a carriage, and then beat her again because she did not 
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wsokle the child as he approved. All this was borne, but he kept 
also an irritating system of interference, regulated every act by 

a written code, spat in her face, ordered her to bel b efore a party 
of guests, in fact treated her just like a wicked child. Hopley’s de- 
fence is that while in prison his wife wrote him loving letters, which 
is doubtless true. The poor woman's pity for the father of her 
children re-awoke at his suffering, and even in Court she apolo- 
ized for giving him pain for the sake of her children, whom he 
also beat till one of them became imbecile. The man in all these 
pratalities seems to have been guided by some strange notion of 
principle, just the feeling, in fact, which makes the Inquisition 
torture heretics and the Record publish the names of clergymen 


who go to a ball. 

Three cases of indecent assault have this week been reported 
with very different results. In the first a girl assailed with im- 
proper questions, and afraid of her clothes being thrown up, got 
out of the carriage, and was only saved from death by a fellow 

nger, Mr. Stokes, military saddler of Aldershot, holding her 
up at the risk of his life for five miles. The assailant is not yet 
tried, the county magistrates not having jurisdiction, as the train 
had just passed the limits of their authority. In a second case a 
young woman obviously respectable complained that a gentleman 
opposite had insulted her in a tunnel, but other passengers did not 
perceive it, she herself “could not tell if he had gloves on or 
not,” and it was clear that she had misinterpreted the pressure of 
her own crinoline. In the third instance a railway inspector 
was accused of rape, but the woman had compounded an assault 
before; she gave no alarm audible through a communication 
which existed at the top of the compartments, and she and her 
busband contradicted each other grossly. The inspector was 
accordingly acquitted. It really seems as if both men and women 
required more protection in railway carriages, though Mr. Milner 
Gibson, when questioned in the House, asserted that there were 
difficulties in the way, and refused to propose a legislative cure. 
The President of the Board of Trade wants the keen air of the 
Ashton hustings to brace Lis mind up a little. 


There is little military news from America, and what there is is 
not favourable to the Federals. General Wilson’s (Federal) 
cavalry had destroyed twenty miles of the Danville railroad, but 
on their return on the 17th of June their re-junction with the 
Federal army was opposed by a powerful force of Confederates at 
Beacon’s station on the Weldon railroad, and it is said that Wilson 
fought all night without being able to push his way through. The 
news terminates abruptly by saying that General Meade had sent 
the 6th Corps with a division of the 2nd Corps to Wilson’s assist- 
ance, but the result was not stated. There was no further news 
from General Sherman and the Georgian campaign. 


Mr. Chase had resigned, and his place, it is said, had been offered 
and declined by ex-Governor Todd of Ohio, and then offered to 
Senator Fessenden of Maine, an able man, who appeared uncertain, 
on the score of weak health, whether he could accept it. The 
cause of Mr. Chase’s resignation is not known, but is attributed to 
aconflict with the President about Treasury appointments. Con- 
gress had repealed the silly and unpopular Gold Bill, which may 
have had some connection with Mr. Chase’s resignation. 


A warm discussion took place on Thursday night on the second 
reading of the New Zealand Loan Bill, which proposes to give the 
British guarantee to a nominal loan of 1,000,000/. sterling to the 
New Zealand Government,—really of only half that sum, as the 
other half will be retained by the Government here in repayment 
of its former claims. Mr. Cardwell also proposes to lend it 
only on condition that the New Zealand Government contri- 
butes 407. per man annually for every English soldier employed 
in New Zealand, which is supposed to be rather less than 
half the expense. If Imperial guarantees for colonial loans 
are bad in principle,—which we do not deny,—it is at any rate 
quite a new thing for any of our colonies to be paying half the 
expense of the British regiments employed on its behalf. Mr. Cobden 
and Lord Stanley, co-operating as usual, spoke of this arrangement 
in a manner grossly unjust to the colonies ; but Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cardwell, and Lord Palmerston, all for once did justice to the 
colonists. The Times echoes the most unjust of the many utterly 
unjust slanders, and calls upon the colonists to fight their own 
battles (as if they were not doing so), and not ask reluctant British 
soldiers to bleed in so “‘ cold-blooded” and “sordid” a cause; to 
which Mr. Chichester Fortescue quietly replies, that in Auckland 
“there is scarcely an ablebodied man who is not under arms ;” 
and in Taranaki a return not long ago showed that the volunteer 
force under arms actually outnumbered the regular soldiery. 





A curious charge of forcing an oyster—and a dirty oyster—upon 
a Jew was brought before Mr. Paget at the Thames Police Court 
last week. Robert Brown, a general dealer, was eating oysters in 
Leman Street, Whitechapel, and wished to press one on a Jew, 
Jacob Flander, who protested and pleaded his religion. Brown 
would not admit the plea, broke the glass which complainant was 
carrying, and picking up the oyster out of the mud, where it had 
dropped in the scuffle, forced it into his mouth. The prohibition 
against shell-fish in Deuteronomy xiv., verses 9 and 10, was read 
by Mr. Paget :—‘* These shall ye eat of all that are in the waters ; 
all that have fins and scales shall ye eat, and whatsoever hath not 
fins and scales ye may not eat: it is unclean unto you.” This 
oyster, at all events, was unclean to Mr. Flander in every sense, 
and we are glad to learn that Mr. Paget fined the prisoner 40s, for 
the assault, in addition to 4s. 7d. the value of the broken glass, 
and in default of payment gave him five weeks’ imprisonment in 
the House of Correction. 


Mr. Lincoln accepts the nomination of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, but remarks in his letter that while he fully concurs 
in the resolution “in regard to the supplanting of Republican 
Government on the Western Continent, there might be misunder- 
standing were I not to say that the position of the Government 
in relation to the action of France in Mexico, as assumed through 
the State Department and endorsed by the Convention, among the 
measures and acts of the Executive, will be faithfully maintained, 
so long as the state of facts shall leave that position pertinent and 
applicable,’—which means, we suppose, that Mr. Lincoln approves 
a resolution theoretically which he does not choose to carry out 
practically by interfering with the new Mexican Empire. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank of London the 
usual dividend of 15 per cent. per annum and a bonus of 2} per 
cent. were declared. The meeting was afterwards made special to 
pass resolutions increasing the capital of the Bank to 4,000,0002. 
The amount of deposits now held is upwards of 19,000,000J. 


The Directors of the Indian Tramway Company have issued an 
advertisement announcing an increase of capital in order to com- 
plete the lines at present under construction. The object of this 
company is to construct cheap branch lines of railway in the three 
Indian Presidencies. The line which at the present moment 
nearest approaches completion is the Arconum line in Madras, 
which has so far been constructed at a cost, including engines, 
rolling stock, &c., of 3,000/. per mile. Rapid progress is also being 
made with the Barsee line in Bombay and the Mozufferpore line 
in Bengal. 

The Robertsfors Iron Works Company, capital, 300,0001., in 
15,000 shares of 20. each, proposes to purchase the extensive 
estates of Robertsfors and Fredrikfors, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
in Sweden. In addition to the manufacture of Bessemer steel, 
which the report states may, by extending the works at a 
cost of 16,0001., be produced at the rate of 200 tons per week, the 
company intends to export timber extensively, and to undertake 
shipbuilding. 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 90} § for money, and 90§ 
3 for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were :—For 
money, 903 4; for time, 91 to 914. A considerable rise has taken 
place in the value of the Confederate Loan, the quotation being 
77 to 79. 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 13,701,112. 


Yesterday and on Saturday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 





Friday, July & Friday, July 15. 

Greek ee on oo oe oe oe 254 o 254 
Do. Coupons ee - ee - 
Mexican 29 oe 29 
Spanish Passive _- o 29 
Do. Certificates a) _— ee 10 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. 704 oe 72 
1862 634 oe 69 


" Consolidés.. “0 oe oe 50 51 


Subjoined are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, July 8. Priday, July 15. 
oe 125 


Caledonian .. ° 120} oe 
Great Eastern ee ee o oy a 50 ee 51 
Great Northern .. ee ee oe ee 136 oe 140 
Great Western... .. oe oe oe oe 71 ee 72 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . os oe 117 o 1198 
London and Brighton... oe oe oe 105 oe 107 
London and North-Western oo os oe 114 oo 118 
London and South-Western oo ee ee 98 oe 95 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee o« 42 ee 46 
Midland oe - oe oe ee . 135 oe 138, 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee oe lu6, oe 108 
Do. York oe oa e ’ 954 * 98 
West Midlsnd, Oxford ~ ow oe ve 46 oo 43 
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i . all ( 
selves ; we must, as Dr. Newman says, say ‘ what is requ; 10g 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. by our position ;”” we must learn to _ ie aa if we onal ree 
— ’ “‘the very negro whom we tread upon, in corporal anoy; 
THE “NEW ERA” IN FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS| feels a pang as great as when a Saxon dies ;” we hy. case ‘ 
FRUITS. short, feel and think selfishly, and be selfish to our heart’s of 8 
E should always be sorry to close our eyes to facts, | core, if we are to ensure a safe and consistent policy of selfish Lona 
however disagreeable; and we have no intention of | isolation and “no foreign politics.” As the man who makes teferin 
concealing from ourselves the plain fact that political cireum- | up his mind to push his own interest in the world is oblj ually 
* stance and the mood of the hour are now playing very | in self-defence and consistency to believe from the bottom of rat 
decidedly into Mr. Cobden’s hands. His favourite formula his heart that his own interests have an infinitely higher and mM 
of ‘no foreign politics for England ” is being practically deeper claim on him than_ any other person’s in the whole the less 
adopted by most politicians—by many who would be scarcely | world, so if we are to inaugurate “ the new era” in earnest w 
loth even to profess it as a creed; and if we should have | we must prepare for it by depreciating the sufferings of othe phen 
during the next ten years no wiser statesmen than we have had | thinking lightly of their wrongs, and finding out reasons why they ™ 
during the last ten, Mr. Cobden may yet live to see the time | we should not permit them to ruffle our enjoyments. Am 
when people will be as little ashamed of his maxim thatour| Moreover, it is quite consistent with, nay, almost dm eset 
ambassadors should be ‘‘the commercial travellers” of England, | manded by, the same principle, that we should be aggressivg io ' 
as they now are of its less vulgar equivalent—‘‘no foreign|in the Kast while isolating ourselves in the West; and pation 
politics.” Those who discredit and disgrace a nobler creed|here we think the Times is more consistent than Mr, The 
are responsible for the reaction which inclines men to follow | Cobden. The same policy which stands aloof where allj. all, rea 
Mr. Cobden into a theory of international behaviour—we | ances would involve something of disinterestedness and self. trong 
cannot call it duty—so mean and selfish that it could not be | sacrifice, will properly encroach and threaten where on} a poor 
disgraced. weak and yielding Japanese or Chinese are concerned. When nations 
The fact, however, cannot be denied that Mr. Cobden’s | we repudiate once for all the maxim parcere subjectis debellare iving 
principles have gained a great step in English estimation in | superbos, it is likely enough that we shall adopt in its place — { 
consequence of the sudden cloud which has descended on the | the counsel to be tender to the haughty, and to press with al] influen 
representatives of a ‘‘ spirited foreign policy.’”’ The great | our armaments upon the oppressed. ‘The two principles hang it mus 
register of English opinion has already openly declared for | perfectly together. And before long we have no doubt that great 
them. It has proclaimed in article after article that a ‘‘new | Mr. Cobden will be convinced by his new allies how right are to 
era’’ has begun, in which England is to hold her tongue, | and natural it is that the English selfishness which takes the earth 
acquiesce in everything, however flagrant and shameful, that | form of cold indifference in three continents should take that great 
happens abroad, unless it touches her own interests, and as a|of haughty arrogance in the fourth. The ‘ commercial mistak 
roof of her sincerity, is not only to look on smiling while | travellers” will be right in bullying where they can get a licy 
Remmark is ground to powder, but openly to proclaim her | larger custom by bullying than by servility. After we have Oia 
intention to withdraw all resistance to the slave-trade, and to | broken off our international ties with Europe and America, a gre 
tolerate it calmly for the future. Public opinion, says the|and spurned contemptuously the suffering barbarians of career 
Times, has declared decisively ‘‘ that we are neither to fight | Africa, it will be but natural to recoup ourselves by a showy career 
nor threaten except when our interests are immediately con- | and dictatorial policy in Asia for the humiliations of isolation. mean, 
cerned . . . . In thisrespect we view the debate of last week | In proportion as we shrink in the West, we shall desire to life of 
as the commencement of a new era. Public opinion has | puff ourselves up in the East. As we lose deference here only ¢ 
pronounced itself decisively, and we summon all statesmen | among our equals, we shall swell with ostentation there the h« 
who would hold a permanent place in the councils of their | among our inferiors. of the 
country to mark and to obey it.” And again within two| Noris this the worst. Itis quite impossible that a foreign clearl 
days the same great interpreter of the majority of Englishmen | policy built upon selfishness can help reacting on domestic detra; 
took the opportunity of the conversation in the House of| policy. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” was not originally the idolat 
Commons concerning Brazil, to clinch the general maxim that | language of a wise foreign policy, but of an unhappy as well 
we must ‘‘ reform the policy of the Foreign Office in accord-/as guilty domestic policy; and those who adopt it in the 
ance with the feelings of the times in which we live,” by a| former capacity can hardly fail to see it resume something of iH 
forcible practical illustration. The African squadron for | its original significance. Who that has eagerly advocated a T 
putting down the slave-trade, it said, is the greatest possible | selfish and self-occupied policy for England can upbraid a class has, ¢ 
transgression of the newly-received theory. Counting up, | for standing aloof in precisely the same manner from the life woladl 
it remarks, the expense of the squadron to English taxpayers, | of the nation, and while consulting for its own benefit in the was I 
with the fevers and other sufferings of its crews, and the | narrower sense, ignoring or even superciliously discrediiing Had | 
much greater sensitiveness of the white race to ‘sufferings | the notion of duty towards other classes? Cannot we sce this peop! 
which are the daily lot of a poor savage, to whom they appear | leaven already beginning to work on the class which we should mies 
as the ordinary destiny of humanity,” remembering, too, “‘ that | suppose as yet the least likely to be affected by it, in such it mii 
we are not answerable for the Negro, while the Government is | letters as those from Mr. R. Coningsby which have been paraded a gu 
deeply responsible for the fate of every subject of the Queen | in the Zimes? The principle of those letters is, for the working some 
entrusted to its charge,”’—counting and considering these | class, exactly the principle which Mr. Cobden wishes to see woul 
things, it openly calls upon the nation to take care ‘“‘that the | applied to the international policy of England, and which its 80 
question of the prevention of slavery may not escape notice as a | Cain wished to see applied to the fraternal policy of fami- valid 
prominent part of the present system of intermeddling in the | lies. Mr. Coningsby put forward an ostentatious desire to ance 
affairs of foreign nations.”” When Mr. Cobden reads this noble | stand aloof from the political privileges of the nation as advan- eucee 
exposition of the future English foreign policy, we are sure that | tages scarcely deserving to be weighed in the scale against popu 
he will begin to take in the Times again. Even he could not |the acquisition of private wealth, knowledge, and inde- was 
have put the matter more broadly, and we doubt whether he | pendence by the working class—precisely the view of quat 
would have put it so courageously, That touch of infinite | English foreign policy which Mr. Cobden wishes to force to tk 
contempt for ‘‘ the sufferings which are the daily lot of a poor |on the nation. And if this disposition should spread in the ing { 
savage, to whom they appear as the ordinary destiny of | working class, we believe it will be the most certain were 
humanity,”—that significant valuation of a few English | preparation for a vulgar and tyrannical use of the political ad- be r 
deaths from yellow fever and a few annual pence out of the | vantages of numbers, whenever the great working class does whe 
taxpayers’ pockets as evils so great as to transcend absolutely | at last seize the reins of power ;—just as Mr. Cobden’s selfish hom 
and cnormously that of the degradation of a whole race and } “‘ stand aloof” policy for England in Europe tends more than expe 
the barbarism of a vast continent, are developments so in- | any other to foster the unscrupulousness with which the com- his: 
structive of the true moral logic of Mr. Cobden’s policy, that | mercial classes are disposed to press the power of England in etrix 
we feel sure that astute tactician wouldnever have broughtthem | China and Japan where the trade feeling is (perhaps pru- in h 
forward. But the Times, as usual not caring for the votes of | dently, in its own narrow sense of the word “ prudent ’”’) as Tha 
fastidious men, but wishing to reap the full advantage of ap- | aggressive as it is meek and abject at home in the presence of shar 
weg straight to the coarse and selfish English common sense, | great Powers like Germany or France. We are well aware that rath 
as perceived that this is the true moral inference involved. If | Mr. Cobden andhisparty disavow strenuously these latter views fina 
we are to present an apathetic front to the sufferings and wrongs | for themselves, and it is to their moral credit that they do 60, P 
of foreign races and nations, we must accustom ourselves at ouce | but it is not to the credit of their logic. The only root of their of 1] 
to feel that the suffering of one Englishman will always out- | doctrine of natural isolation is self-interest, and this Mr. Cob- vari 
weigh in our moral scales the sufferings of any number of | den never denies. Nor willthe vulgarer disciples of the commer- ie 
foreigners. We must learn at once to be wrapped up in our- | cial school fail to see that if self-interest warrants us in decliu- 
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ing all obligations to the cause of justice in Europe, and in 
looking 00 quietly at a crime we have the power to prevent, 
it will equally warrant us in declining all obligations to the 
of justice in China or Japan, and extorting at the point 
of the bayonet bargains which we have the power to enforce. 
Your selfish principle is a double-edged sword which cuts 
both ways. If it warrants you in making a duty of leaving 
suffering friends in the lurch for fear of consequences, it will 
equally warrant you in making a duty of squeezing the 
pest possible terms out of weak foes when there is no fear of 
consequences. The working class will not be slow to learn 
the lesson. They are catching the idea already of strengthen- 
ing themselves in cold indifference to the other elements of 
the nation to which they belong. And wheu the hour strikes 
they may apply the selfish principle which now teaches such 
tlemen as Mr. R, Coningsby frigid neutrality, in the other 
direction, and make it teach them selfish democratic despot- 
ism. There is no principle which corrupts the life of the 
pation more deeply than that of cynical isolation. 

The “‘new era” in our foreign policy, if it is to come at 
all, really means this, —that England, being arich, great, and 
strong nation, ought to act precisely as she would if she were 
a poor, small, and weak nation,—namely, decline all great 
national enterprises, keep clear of all engagements for fear of 
giving offence, and sacrifice once for al! what has hitherto 
been thought the great privilege of international weight, 
influence, aud justice. If the new policy means anything 
it must mean that, though individual wealth and power are 
great gifts and greater trusts, national wealth and power 
are to be carefully wrapped in a napkin and buried in the 
earth, for the very reason that, if used, they would entail 
great obligations. It must mean that national pride is a 
mistake or a sin, since a great nation ought to model its 
policy precisely as ¢f it were a small one. It must mean that 
the imaginative pleasure which even the humblest citizen of 
a great nation takes in feeling that he has a shure in its 
career and belongs to its history, is justifiable only if its 
career is ignoble and its history a blank. In short, it must 
mean,—nay, it ostentatiously does mean, —that the collective 
life of a nation is a delusion, and that it should pride itself 
only ou the industry of the swarms which constitute it, and 
the honey which they manage to hive. This is the meaning 
of the “‘ new era of our foreign policy,” and it might be more 
clearly described as the era of privileges wasted and trusts 
betrayed—of the paralysis of the national conscience, and the 
idolatry of material gain. 


PEACE, AND ITS TERMS. 
HE Danish Government, abandoned by all its allies, and 
pressed with remorseless severity by irresistible foes, 
has, alter a struggle distinguished by every quality except re- 
velutionary energy, determined to sue for peace. The step 
was not unexpected, and is, we greatly fear, only too wise. 
Had the Danes been other than they are—a gentle and happy 
people, reverencing the law and unable to hate even their ene- 
mies with the malignity which is sometimes a motive power,— 
it might have been possible still to change the campaign into 
a guerilla war to last until the European magazine had, at 
some point or other, caught fire. Scotland, for example, 
would not be conquered till its peasants had died as freely as 
its soldiers, and Switzerland is protected by something more 
valid than any treaty. But the perfervida vis which pro- 
duces 4 popular war, and the organization which makes it 
successful, are alike wanting in Denmark, and, short of a 
popular war, there was no resource remaining. The army 
was beaten, disorganized, and dispirited, the artillery anti- 
quated, the finances ruined, and even the fleet scarcely equal 
to the armament which the Germans have succeeded in draw- 
ing together in their harbours on the North Sea. The Duchies 
were hopelessly lost, it was certain that Jutland could not 
be regained, clear that Funen would be overrun, doubtful 
whether Copenhagen itself could be permanently protected 
from attack. Under these circumstances peace was not only 
expedient, but justifiable, and King Christian in dismissing 
his war Ministry, accepting one of German tendencies, and 
striving to secure terms from Berlin direct, was doing the best 
iz his power for the people who had raised him to the throne. 
That such a course should be forced upon him is not his 
shame, but ours, who have suffered a protected ally to perish 
rather than endanger our own comfort and Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance. 

Peace may be regarded as almost certain, for the population 
of Denmark, which alone could resist it effectually, is tempo- 
rarily powerless. The mob of Copenhagen, as it is called, 
¢., that body of well-to-do half-informed quiet citizens, 








which in England is called the middle class, is for the 
moment incapable of action, as the aristocracy who are still 
powerful will stand by the Sovereign, and the army being 
in movement is amply sufficient to repress mere street dis- 
order. The statement that King Christian has applied 
for a Russian garrison for his capital, we accept as 
only an ungenerous libel. Much in the King’s career 
proves that he shares the German sympathies common 
to all princes of German stock except Victor Emanuel, but 
nothing indicates that he would, even to save his dynasty, 
play the disgraceful ré/e of traitor to his people. There is, 
moreover, no need for a measure so suicidal. The Danes are 
not half enough of a mob, and their leaders see clearly that 
peace alone can preserve either the monarchy or the nation. 
The only question is as to the terms, and upon this point it is 
possible only to discuss the rumours floating about. Three 

sets of terms have been published with more or less of authority, 
but to all there appear great if not absolutely insuperable ob- _ 
jections. The first is that of the Times, which states that Herr 
von Bismarck has demanded the cession of Holstein, Schles- 

wig, and Lauenburg, the surrender of the whole fleet, and the 
payment of a war compensation of eleven millions sterling. 
That is, in fact, under an affected moderation to demand 
Denmark by right of conquest. The money alone is equiva- 
lent to a similar demand on England, not as the Times says of 
150,000,000/., but of seven years’ income, or 490,000,000/., for 
it is not the old kingdom but its relics on which the demand 
is made. The amount could not be paid, and would be in 
fact a mere excuse for the retention of Jutland. Even if 
Denmark could be forced to accept such terms, and she had 
better perish in harness leaving an honoured name, Western 
Europe would not. The precedent is too dangerous, the 
appeal to force too barefaced, the assertion of the conquerors’ 
right too insolent for the endurance of civilized powers. 
Even the British Ministry would scarcely hear of such an out- 
rage without a flash of resentment, however feeble,—might 
begin that “ reconsideration” which is to commence when- 
ever King Christian is taken prisoner and his capital is ia 
flames. The demand for the fleet comes too near to the 
springs of English life, and even Tories understand what an 
addition to the debt, a demand for seven years’ revenue would 
mean. There is not an example in modern history of terms 
so atrocious exacted after such a campaign,—the Allies when, 
after a twenty years’ war, they at last encamped in Paris 
contenting themselves with concessions less than one-third 
of these. The statement can only have been circulated 
to accustom the Danes and Europe to contemplate the 
enormous concessions which Prussian rapacity and Ger- 
man insolence will most assuredly demand. The second 
account is that Holstein, Lauenburg, and South Schleswig 
have been offered as a bribe to Prussia individually, 
and that the bribe has been received with favour. There isa 
rich audacity of cynicism in the idea of accepting on behalf of 
Prussia the exact concessions which were refused on behalf of 
Germany, which might render the offer acceptable to Herr von 
Bismarck, but Prussia is scarcely prepared to mect the hosti- 
lity at once of Austria, of the Confederation, and of France, 
and to them all such an arrangement would be a heavy blow. 
Austria would lose her equality with Prussia, even now main- 
tained with difficulty, the Diet would see the Hohenzollerns 
swallowing up one more section of the Fatherland, and 
France would witness the gradual increase in resources of the 
Power which guards the Rhine. The third statement is more 
probable, but it is beset with difficulties which appear almost 
invincible. King Christian, it is reported in Belgium, has 
offered to erect Schleswig-Holstein into a single State, 
and both as Duke and King to enter the Germanic Con- 
federation. For the Danes this would, undoubtedly, be the 
happiest fate, for they would retain their internal freedom, 
and might, as subjects of a great State, commence a new and 
broader history. But it is hard to believe that either Russia 
or France would consent to an arrangement so favourable to 
their immediate rivals. To Russia, in particular, the change 
would be of serious import, for her fleets could not leave the 
Baltic without German consent, while France and England 
would enter that sea only by German sufferance. The people 
of the Duchies, also, are indisposed to the arrangement, 
while the Danes, even if willing to enter the Bund, want their 
Sovereign all to themselves. Napoleon, moreover, is bound 
by interest as well as personal bias to protect any nationality 
which seems to be threatened with political extinction, and 
his voice is as powerful in Berlin as that of England is weak, 
for if he broke his oath to his people he has always kept his 
word to his foes. Russia, too, needs a weak Denmark in the 
Baltic, not a powerful Germany, and eyen Herr von Bismarck 
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must listen when St. Petersburg deigns to advise. The |him attaining permanent power. If there were we greatly jrranged 
assistance refused to the claims of justice may be granted | fear he would not be so moderate; but Englishmen ge srranged 
from selfish fears, and between the rivalry of the German | ignore circumstances, and Mr. Brown, seeing the facts, gsis like 
Powers, the interest of Napoleon in standing forward as pro- | recognizing also the true political position of the America, than the 
tector of all nationalities, and Russian anxiety for the safety | Colonies, has apparently resolved that the internecine we rolers th 
of her maritime position, Denmark in her overthrow may | may as well be terminated by a compromise. He has pro. gpd to 
obtain terms which, though unjust to cruelty, may nevertheless | posed, and his adversary Mr. Cartier has accepted, a scheme of Great 
leave her still in existence. The recognition of Holstein and | for a coalition Cabinet, with the double object of maki Govern 
Schleswig as absolutely independent States within the Ger- | strong Ministry, and of ending a sterile conflict by swampi elects te 
manic Confederation will probably yield all parties that half | both provinces in a federation, to which the four remainj philoso 
satisfaction which is all that war, however prosperous, usually | colonies shall be admitted upon some just but not yet Pe war 
leaves behind. The Danes will be rid of their German con- | defined basis. In other words, the six American settled valuable 
nections, free to commence a new life either as a republic or|colonies of Great Britain are to be changed inty. allied F 
as a monarchy without external politics. Prussia retains her | a single Federal State or Republic, more or less connected 4 disjoi 
chance of a transaction with the Duke of Oldenburg, by | with Great Britain, in a dependence obviously different, but stil] more th 
which her territory would be greatly increased, the Duke on | existing as far as the Ministerial platform, or—to talk stil] hostility 
his nomination to Schleswig-Holstein surrendering his own | worse English—programme, is concerned. By their succes gin the tim 
territories ; Russia would avoid the risk of a Scandinavian | this enterprise the Ministry agree to stand or fall, and itis this ab 
union, which she always fears; Austria would share the | pretty evident from the tone of their papers, and the way colonies 
credit of having executed the will of Germany; and Napoleon | they have framed their Cabinet, that they will receive a very sense h 
would have conciliated Germany by avoiding interference | large measure of support. ' bet eolonist: 
with the Duchies, Denmark by moderating the terms of} The question therefore raised by the combination narrows has sel 
peace, and his own people by succeeding where England | itself to two very simple issues. Do the minor colonies like ability 
had visibly failed. ‘The only power except Denmark which | the proposed arrangement ; does the mother country approve now is | 
such an arrangement would annoy is England, which|it? With the internal polities of Canada, except so far ag forward 
would see the ally she had promised to protect stripped of | they affect Great Britain, we have in this country little or the sim 
half her possessions, and herself shut out from even a voice | nothing to do. If the two Canadas think they will be better of man to 
in the councils of the Continent,—in other words, doomed to | as one Canada, that is their affair, and if they are joined by ing am 
watch the gradual extinction of freedom throughout the | all smaller dependencies, so much the better. Relatives are of its P 
civilized world. And for that luxury she endures the arrest | not usually quite so affectionate, and if British America or by a 
of all internal progress, and a taxation of seventy millions | chooses to set an example to the rest of the world, self fre 
@ year. that may be matter of pride to British America, but colonist 
is not of much consequence to any other section of own ha 
THE BRITISH UNITED STATES. civilized man. But it is of consequence that the Canadas though 
HE Canadas have made an enormous step towards inde- | should not under pretext of an administrative change effect g land on 
pendence. Externally they have only passed through | conquest. If Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and Prince polities 
a change of Ministry, but every new Ministry—except indeed | Edward’s Island and New Brunswick like the proposed depende 
that which recently tried to exist with Mr. Disraeli as spokes- | change and its terms, there is on internal grounds nothing 
man—has a platform, and the platform of the new Canadian | more to be said, but they must express that opinion quite as THE 
Ministry is federation. The Cabinet of Canada which has} clearly as the Canadas are likely to do. Forcing a colony HE 
just come into power professes as its single policy the desire | which chooses to remain dependent into a federation sure to cl 
to unite the six great American colonies, Upper Canada, | be independent is no part of British duty, and is a task not of offici 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s | at all likely to jump with British inclination. It is just pos debate | 
Island, and Newfoundland, into one vast federation having a| sible that Newfoundland, for example, may entertain other in a V 
single Parliament, a single system of laws, and of course a | ideas, and if it does Messrs. Brown and Cartier must just give assailan 
single Ministry. The design, often professed by some of the | up the hope of ruling Newfoundland, for they will not have demn ‘ 
ablest men in Canada, has grown suddenly from a scheme into | it under any conceivable Ministerial combination whatever. ineffect 
a policy in this wise. Upper Canada, with 1,400,000 of popu- |The minor colonies must vote, and vote freely, before any in the ¥ 
lation, is legislatively on the same footing as Lower Canada | plan of the kind can come under serious consideration; but | nor ca 
with 1,100,000,—that is, each province returns the same | when that indispensable step has been taken there will remain whethe 
number of members to the Colonial Legislature, which, by | no consideration except of the interests of Great Britain. of sever 
the way, we may add, is in fact if not precisely in theory! On the whole, and with a reservation or two, we believe a suffic 
a supreme Parliament. That would not under ordinary | those interests will be forwarded by immediate, prompt, and number 
circumstances inyolye any hardship, or at least any greater | gracious concession of the new demand. ‘The colonists think decide 
hardship than is involved in the similar position of Dublin | otherwise, and with true colonial ignorance of the motives propose 
with respect to Edinburgh, or of the West Riding with | and powers at work in the mother country seem disposed, to and to’ 
respect to Dorsetshire. Unfortunately, however, for the | judge from Mr. Galt’s letter to the Colonial Office about the object 1 
colony, the two provinces are in language, manners, ten- | last Canadian tariff, to threaten unknown consequences if any ment h 
dencies, and creed as divided as two European States, Lower | objection is raised. A grown-up son might as well threaten suppos! 
Canada being French, Upper Canada English, Lower Canada | his father that if refused the key of the cellar he should they ar 
Catholic, Upper Canada Protestant, Lower Canada Conserva- | set up housekeeping for himself. Who is objecting? The printed 
tive, Upper Canada Radical, Lower Canada aristocratic and | colonists may rely on it, as a mere matter of fact, that unless likely 1 
given to large estates, Upper Canada democratic and filled | some new argument is made evident to the people of Great to Parl 
with comparatively small freeholders. The tendency of colo- | Britain, there will not be five votes in either House given manne! 
nial politics is therefore to spoil all true politics, i.c., the con- | against peaceful seccession, will not be a voice raised for the col 
tests for the supremacy of certain political ideas by another | coercing them or fighting them, or bribing them, or doing 10th M 
contest for the supremacy of certain sections of country. Of| anything else in connection with them, except withdrawing the fac 
course ideas being stronger than geography every now and/|the large fleet and small army now paid for their defence. posed 
then one or the other set of principles wins the game, and two | The single point that will be raised will be the practicability 50,000 
or three members being caught, or convinced, or for that mat-|of forming an alliance with them, and for alliance we be in1 
ter bought, from either side, there is a change of Ministry, |can offer very much more than we are in any degree just dis 
and a considerable amount of social and political bitterness. | likely to receive in return. That is true, even if the question and mt 
* Ratting ” under such circumstances is a considerable social | were instant and final independence, and it is still more true a fami 
sin, rather worse, for instance, than voting for justice to | as respects the immediate change. Clearly the union of the assistal 
Catholics in a Middlesex Magistrates’ meeting, or protesting | colonies is not a loss but a benefit to Great Britain. It will being a 
before a Scotch Presbytery in favour of Sabbath trains. Natu-| not make them more expensive but less so, for the Fede- actual 
rally the people of Upper Canada, being at once the more nume- | ration will have less interest in retaining British troops tions t 
rous and Anglo-Saxon, have framed a plan for securing their | and a broader basis for its internal taxation. It will not capital 
own permanent ascendancy, viz, to elect representatives accord- | make them more troublesome, for we shall at once be rid and on 
ing tonumbers, and naturally also in the ebb and flow of par- | of sectional jealousies, and be face to face with a colony Vote a 
ties they have nearly won the game. Beating a French- | better prepared to walk alone. It will not make them more Jrom 2: 
man is, however, even to an Anglo-Saxon, very difficult work. | hostile, for the tendency of a Federation will be to stand alone, even t; 
The man won’t stay down like a decent Spaniard, or Milesian, | instead of annexing itself or suffering itself to be annexed to alive. 
or Hindoo, or other reasonable being, and so there is not the | the United States, or such divisions of the United States as Wilmo 
smallest chance of Mr. Brown and the Anglo-Saxons behind | may survive the war. And the effect of a Federation, anythi 
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on any reasonable principles, and especially if 
on the principle of Parliamentary government such 
gsis likely to prevail in Canada, is to throw to the top abler men 
the individual colonies can produce, and the abler the 
the more consistent their policy, the more easy to frame 
to maintain the alliances into which the colonial system 
of Great Britain must ultimately merge. Doubtless the British 
Government will be far better satisfied if the Federation 
elects to continue under a Viceroy, for status is sweet even to 
hilosophers ; doubtless also it must maintain even at the cost 
of war certain rights of way, for the Pacific colonies are 
gable, and cannot yet walk alone; but for all the rest an 
allied Federation will be worth more to Great Britain than 
g disjointed group of dependent colonies, worth infinitely 
more than those same colonies if boiling over with suppressed 
hostility. We would go yet further, and affirm that this is 
the time, the very opportunity for settling once and for all 
this abominable speculation of a possible war with the 
colonies, a speculation which though regarded as pure non- 
sense here embitters every constitutional crisis among the 
eolonists themselves. Mr. Cardwell may possibly—though he 
has seldom shown it—inherit some of the administrative 
ability of the statesman whose disciple he professes to be, and 
now is the accepted moment for its exercise. Let him bring 
forward an Imperial Law, the greatest perhaps in result and 
the simplest in policy it has been given to an English states- 
man to frame, a law decrceing that any British colony number- 
ing a million of English-speaking inhabitants may by a vote 
of its Parliament, ratified by an appeal to the electors ad hoc, 
or by a two-thirds’ majority without such appeal, declare it- 
self freegand independent. Such a law would convince the 
colonists that their fate lay for the future absolutely in their 
own hands, would place them on their proper footing as free 
though attached allies, and would relieve both them and Eng- 
land once for all of the silent bitterness which attaches in 
politics as in domestic life to the position of protector and 


dependents. 


THE NEW PAPERS ON THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
HE official narrative of the Ashantee War has been con- 
cluded, and we venture to say a more melancholy record 
of official blundering never was presented to the public. The 
debate on the subject in the House of Commons terminated 
in a verdict of acquittal, but it was passed because the 
assailants struck at the wrong department, and tried to con- 
demn only the military and naval arrangements, which, 
ineffective as they were, were in part defensible. All the skill 
in the world will not compensate for a total absence of carriage, 


and 





~ nor can Parliament without official aid hope to ascertain 


whether energy and moncy could or could not at a distance 
of seventy miles in the interior of a savage continent procure 
a sufficiency of carts and porters for an army whose very 
number it is impossible to discover. All it could pretend to 
decide was the kind of policy which allowed such a war to be 
proposed, to be half sanctioned, to be waged at fearful loss, 
and to be abandoned without success even in the objectionable 
object for which it was undertaken. Upon that point Puarlia- 
ment has pronounced no opinion, and we shall be surprised if, 
supposing these new papers to be read,—which is possible, as 
they are all short, and all except the most important decently 
printed,—it is not asked to pronounce one. ‘This is the more 
likely to be the case because the first series of papers presented 
to Parliament were compressed in a somewhat remarkable 
manner, all references to the disputes and difficulties within 
the colony being cut out. The despatches of 12th May and 
10th March, for instance, suffered the’ most serious excisions, 
the facts that Mr. Pine, Governor of Cape Coast Castle, pro- 
posed a great foreign war, with 2,000 regular troops and 
50,000 allies, while three Ashantee armies were believed to 
be in movement, while the Gold Coast Artillery Corps had 
just displayed ‘‘in his very presence the most insubordinate 
and mutinous disposition,” and while he himself was dreading 
& famine (which occurred) so serious that he applied for 
assistance from the Impcrial funds to keep the natives alive, 
being allsuppressed. 1tappears from these papers thatsuch was 
actually the case, for on 10th March, 1863, the Governor men- 
tions the mutiny ; on 12th May proposes an advance on the 
capital of Ashantee, with 2,000 regulars and 50,000 allies; 
and on 12th October regrets the refusal of the Colonial Office to 
vote an Imperial aid, the bushel of Indian corn having risen 
from 2s. 6d. to 13s. 6d., and begs “ most urgently” for a gift of 
even twenty tous of rice from Madeira just to keep his people 
alive. The despatches show, moreover, that Commodore 





Wilmot deprecated in very plain language the idea of doing 
anything out of fear lest the King of Ashantee should think 





we were afraid of him. He himself thus records his advice :— 
“T placed before him the great objections the English 
Government would have in entering upon a war with the 
King of Ashantee at any time, much more at the present 
moment; that their responsibilities would be very great, and 
who could see the end of such a war with one of the greatest 
Kings of Africa? Probably he would be joined by Dahomey 
and the Kings in the neighbourhood of Lagos and other places, 
who were always ready (urged on by Europeans adverse to 
English influence in Western Africa) to take up arms and 
keep us in a constant state of disquietude and alarm. I 
showed what the expense would be, the probable loss of life, 
the destruction of trade; and that, whatever the result might 
be, the future of this colony must be greatly retarded. I im- 
plored the chiefs to do all in their power, compatible with the 
honour of England and a sense of justice to those who claimed 
our protection, to avoid a war if possible, and at all events not 
to commence hostilities with their eyes shut, before they had 
communicated with the King of Ashantee, and found out what 
his intentions were.’ Finally, it is clear that Colonel Coch- 
rane, who was in April already in the Protectorate wandering 
about with 600 men with no particular purpose except to fight 
Ashantees, whom ke never saw, had tried the attempt Mr. 
Pine suggested, and had failed—Mr. Pine thinks from want 
of capacity, but we should like to see the hospital returns— 
and that the Governor was from the first aware of the 
enormous difficulty of procuring carriage through such a 
territory. When his allies were in motion every able-bodied 
man wanted to bear arms—probably in order to obtain rations 
invaluable in presence of the famine—and porters were so un- 
procurable that women were hired to follow the army as beasts 
of burden. Commodore Wilmot states that fact distinctly in 
a despatch of the 20th April, in which he also affirms that 
there are no beasts on the coast fitted for draught purposes, 
and remarks on the utter apathy of the native population. 
Did mortal man ever hear the like? Here is a governor of 
a settlement so petty that its forts are in ruins and its proper 
garrison not 400 men, who is expecting a ruinous famine, and 
hiring women to carry ammunition, who is aware that his local 
corps is half mutinous and the officer next him in command 
either unsuccessful or incapable, who has nobody to put at the 
head of his native allies, and who begs urgently for even a sloop 
of war and has to wait months for one, and he proposes a war 
of conquest, the occupation of a capital 140 miles from the 
coast, buried in a jungle which kills Englishmen almost as 
fastas they approach! And while the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies is ill the permanent Under-Secretary, Sir F. Rogers, half 
sanctions the proposal, troops are swept up from all neighbour- 
ing colonies, allies are put under arms, the personal retainers 
of the chiefs taken into our pay as soldiers, and a war of 
conquest is commenced in the interior of Africa. All this 
while Parliament, which will ultimately have to vote the 
money for these savage allies, for transport, for the rations pur- 
chased at famine prices, and for the military stores expended, 
is never informed of the transaction, and never hears that the 
war is going on. For all that appears Governor Pine, had 
he been successful, might have captured Coomassie and 
annexed Ashantee without anybody being a bit the wiser, 
any more than they were when somebody not known for 
some undiscoverable reasons annexed Lagos on the same 
coast. We might have been burdened, as Mr. Pine expected we 
should be burdened, with a “ serious and lingering war,” invol- 
ving results no one in England could calculate, for the sake of 
an end which Parliament, had it been consulted, would have 
been certain to disapprove. What is secret diplomacy to this 
kind of secrecy, existing in our internal administration, and 
about transactions with a Power to which publicity could 
have afforded no information whatever? ‘The depart- 
ment managed it all in silence till failure attracted at- 
tention, and when it had attracted it, and Parliament had 
expressed its opinion, Mr. Cardwell writes to Mr. Pine in a 
style which suggests that his action has been approved. He 
is auxious to hear that he has resumed his government, relies 
on his using every exertion to prevent the renewal of the war, 
—trusts that he will not become involved in hostile operations 
until he shall first have exhausted every means of preserv- 
ing peace, and sanctions an undefined amount of assistance 
to be rendered to the protected chiefs in the event of another 
war. ‘The proper course, therefore, is to take every possi- 
ble means for bringing the chiefs to an united and decided 
system of defence, and for this purpose to give them advice, 
to supply them judiciously with military stores, and in con- 
cert with the officer in command of the forces to furnish 
them with such assistance as he may be able to afford, without 
exposing his officers and men to any protracted residence in 
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the interior, especially at the unhealthy season, and without| Let us take the law at its own, or rather at the Goyem. 
weakening his force upon the coast so as to endanger the /ment’sown measure. Trade combinations, we are told, ar 
safety of the settlements themselves. I must repeat the | henceforth lawful in France; labour recovers its freed 
caution, which I conveyed to you in my despatch of 23rd | subject only to a few just restrictions. But the only combing. 
ultimo, that you should avoid, if it be in your power, the | tions which the law contemplates, the only ones which eithe 
necessity of bringing to the settlement a number of the | its supporters or its opponents seem generally to have so much 
Queen’s troops too great to be properly accommodated on the | as conceived of, are those of a purely occasional, tempo 
coast.”” We all know how that paragraph will be interpreted | nature, the mere banding together pro hdc vice of employers 
by the local authorities, how rapidly the allies will be orga- | or employed in some collective demand or refusal. Now it 
nized into a kind of a sepoy army, how reasonable will seem | hardly needs pointing out in this country that such combing. 
the demand for Europeans to drill and command them,—it | tions as these constitute a quite third-rate element in the req] 
has been made and conceded once already,—how easily a | struggles of the labour market ; and even assuming that the 
Colonial Governor is persuaded that he can “ afford assistance” | right to form them is fully given by the new law, what ig jt 
without ‘protracted residence in the interior.” In fact, | worth, to the employed at all events, in a country where the 
Governor Pine, while eager to renovate his reputation, and | right to meet and the right to associate are alike denied? 
restore his prestige, and employ his allies, is replaced in his} When English workmen deem their interests to be prejudiced 
Governorship, authorized to draw “judiciously,” that is, | by their employers’ conduct, the first thing they do is to cal] 
ad libitum, on the military stores of an empire, and permitted | a meeting; the next, to form a society or union. To do 
to conduct over the whole Protectorate a purely ‘‘defen- | either would be equally illegal in France without special 
sive’’ war. permission. And indeed, as to forming a permanent or. 
We are bound in justice to Mr. Pine to add one other | ganization for the purpose of looking after the trade interest, 
statement. We think we perceive in these fresh despatches | of the worker, the very idea of such a thing seems never to 
the reason why the Colonial Office treats him with so much | have been realized even by the most energetic and searching 
gentleness. He has been utterly wrong in his policy, and his | among the opponents of the law, M. Jules Simon, still less by 
despatches show a mind over-excited; but his pluck and/the Government Commissaries. But it was perceived by a 
tenacity of purpose really deserve all praise. The calm way in| good many of the speakers that the right to meet had some 
‘which he persisted in his purpose, in spite of failure, and mutiny, | necessary connection with the right to combine; and the 
and famine, and incapacity, and want of carriage was, if foolish, | objections of the Opposition on this score were sought to be 
still very brave, and he did in some degree remedy the want of |met by one of the supporters of the law, M. Morin (de 
carriage. He could not get carts, or horses, or cattle, but he|la Dréme), through the consideration, first, that the 
did by extraordinary personal exertions get a corps of 500/| municipal authorities would, “for the most part” (plus 
coolies, who, it is to be presumed from the despatches, carried | souvent) allow the workers to meet, taking care to be them- 
the stores necessary for a war of invasion very “effectively” | selves present by some representative ; secondly, that if 
—on their backs. otherwise, ‘“‘the workmen might still meet by groups of 20 


to name delegates, who might themselves proceed to another 

M. EMILE OLLIVIER AND THE NEW FRENCH | election.” 
‘LOI DES COALITIONS.” Now there may be many trades in which twenty employers 
* T A TRAHISON D’EMILE OLLIVIER ” is the title of} would represent nearly the whole of the capital, engaged, 
a pamphlet which made some noise a short while agoin | whilst the number of workers might be thousands. Fancy 
Paris. Written, it was said, by M. Ollivier himself—at all events | the facilities of self-defence secured to these latter by a law 
practically under his dictation—it sought to defend him against | of public meetings, such as the French one, which allows the 
the accusations of defection to the Imperial régime which have | twenty employers to meet and concert measures directly as 
for some time now weighed on him, and to which the part he | often as they please, whilst every meeting of twenty-one 
took in framing and defending the late law on trade com- | workers requires special permission from ‘‘ Monsieur le Maire” 
binations has given especial consistency. That neither the | (very likely himself one of the employers), and no single step 
pamphlet, however, nor the official opposition since then to | can be taken by the class except by a tedious machinery of 
his election at Marseilles as member of the Council-General, | delegate elections by successive twenties, finally centring in 











have been sufficient even in his own judgment to set him right | the last ! 


with the Liberal party, is shown by a still later speech of his 
at Turin, addressed evidently not to Italy but to France, and 
which is in fact a second defence of his political conduct. 

M. Emile Ollivier is certainly a remarkable man,—the only 
really remarkable man perhaps whom the Second Empire 
has brought out. That through his talents, his powers of 
oratory, his relations with the Liberal party and with the 
working classes, he is considered likely to prove a most 





Evidently, as was urged by the Opposition, such a 
law can only lead to the formation of secret societies, and, 
above all, to the despotism of a few agitators, who are sure of 
never being tested by the unforeseen criticisms of a public 
meeting of their fellows. Our own Act, 6th Geo. 1V., cap. 
129, it may be observed (secs. 3 and 4) specifically authorizes 
meetings of workmen and masters for the purpose of fixing 
rates of wages and other usual objects of combination. 

The new French law, in short, is nothing but a lie and a trap, 





valuable acquisition for the Imperialists, is clear from the | and M. Ollivier is too able a man, too shrewd a lawyer not to 
compliments they have lavished on him, the deference they | know this. It ensures one thing only,—the free combination of 
pay tohim. And evidently he is not deemed only worth the | employers. Before the workman it dangles the empty name 
winning, but capable of being won, if not indeed won already. | of a freedom to combine, which the organization of the Napo- 

The only test, however, by which Englishmen at large | leonic despotism practically nullifies. Such really magnifi- 
can sufliviently judge of M. Ollivier’s faithfulness to those | cent results as the formation of our great trade societies, with 
Liberal principles which have made his political fortune | their thousands of members, their elaborate statistics, their 
hitherto must be that “Loi des Coalitions” which from | yearly budgets, large enough to swallow up those of halfa 





henceforth bears his name. Now that the law is at work, | 
—that the mutual refusal of a proffered hand between Jules 
Favre and its reporter has ceased to be a nine-days wonder,— 
it may repay us to look back to the passing of it, to the dis- 
cussions which accompanied it, so as to see whether it were 
really such a measure as an honest Liberal should have made 
himself responsible for. 

The debate, it must be said, was a very interesting one. 
It cannot be said that the Imperial régime, amidst all the 
trickery of its electoral system, and notwithstanding the ex- | 
clusion of the greater part of the really first-rate men of | 
France, has depressed the general level of capacity in her 
representative assembly. Scarcely a speech was delivered 
which was not well worth hearing, and does not remain 
worth reading. Still, for those who are familiar with the 
actual processes of the daily struggle, peaceful or warlike, 
between capital and labour amongst ourselves, there was 
something singularly unpractical in the whole affair. Placed 
side by side with the realities of the working man’s life, 
there is scarcely one of these speeches that reads otherwise 
than asa mere essay on political economy. 





dozen German sovereign princelings,—ebenbiirtig though they 
may be with emperors,—are absolutely impossible under it. 

This being the general effect of the law, it becomes super- 
fluous to enter into its details. One article (introduced, indeed, 
from the existing law of 1849, and nearly equivalent to the 
old Article 416 of the Penal Code) may suffice as a sample. 
It inflicts from six days’ to three months’ imprisonment, and 
from sixteen to 300 francs fine on “ all workmen, employers, 
and contractors for work, who by means of fines, forbiddances, 
proscriptions, interdictions, pronounced in consequence of a 
concerted plan, shall have impaired the free exercise of in- 
dustry or labour.” It seemed to be admitted in the dis- 
cussion that under such a rule the process technically known 
as ‘‘sending to Coventry” becomes a penal act. Imagine the 
regulation of mutual civility by Act of Parliament! 

There is, in short, little doubt that the only gain by the new 
law consists in the mere nominal assertion of the freedom to 
combine, that it really imposes on the workman a régime more 
uncertain, more arbitrary, and in some cases more severe, 
than the previously existing one. On the other hand, 
seeing that, by the avowal of the Government Commissaries, 
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the previous laws against trade combinations had become a 


dead letter, and that every conviction under them had to be 
followed by a pardon, there is little chance that the new law 
either will be strictly executed. There is, on the contrary, 
every likelihood that sedulous pains will be taken to make it 
work smoothly, and so as to persuade the working classes that 
itrepresents a real progress.* Nor will the trick fail entirely 
of its effect. It is unquestionable that within the last 
two or three years,—mainly through the curious invention 
of the official demagogue,—through the “ bespoke”’ liberalism 
of the Imperial cousin,—some progress has been made towards 
attaching a few of the working men to the Second Empire. 
The formation of a working men’s commission to visit and 
study our Great Exhibition has been the means of teaching to 
a certain number the way to the Prince’s palace. Even 
managers of ‘ associations ouvrieres” have allowed their 
names to figure on the list of the ‘Société du Prince 
Impérial.” No one doubts that the manifesto in favour of a 
“eandidat ouvrier’’ at the late Paris elections was a shaft 
aimed from the Elysée, and meant to split up the Opposition 
majority. Tolain himself, the selected candidate, though said 
to be a man of real worth, is umongst those who have thus 
entered into relations with the demagogue prince. That the 
bulk of the Paris working men, however, do not suffer them- 
selves as yet to be fooled by such manceuvres is sufficiently 
shown by the complete failure of that shrewdly devised stroke, 
and the most certain result of the new combination law, it 
would seem, will be to cost Messrs. Emile Ollivier and 
Darimon their seats on the first opportunity, for having lent 
themselv@s to this the latest juggle of the great charlatan. 








THE LAST SCENE OF THE FACTION FIGHT. 
EOPLE had so generally come to the conclusion that all pro- 
spects of a real party fight in the House of Commons had 
terminated for the session, and that Lord Derby’s House of 1859 
would not only reach the legal limit of its existence, but attain it 
ina peaceful and serene old age, that the announcement of Mr. 
Disraeli’s artistically contrived political guillotine was scarcely 
received at first with due appreciation of its possible effects. As 
any majority greater than that of 13 with which Lord Palmerston 
entered office would have been a definite triumph for Government, 
and as all the prophets prophesied a considerably larger one, a 
brilliant display of speeches was all that was generally looked for, 
while even sanguine Tories only hoped for a Government majority 
sufficiently slender to drive them to the country with only a 
negative cry. But after the first night of the debate, it became 
evident that the Opposition was in grim earnest, and that the 
Government defence was scarcely so brilliant or so taking as to 
warrant the expectation of any very extensive Tory secession. 
Calculations were revised, and the anticipated majority began to 
diminish hour by hour. The two great free lances of Parliamentary 
debate, Messrs. Roebuck and Horsman, both maintained their 
position of independence by so moderating the rancour of their 
tongues as to distribute it equally to Government and Opposition, 
and both concluded by promising their votes to the former. ‘The 
Tories cheered them, but Government could well afford to laugh 
at sounding periods and spiteful epigram as long as two solid votes 
were added to their decreasing majority. On Thursday things 
took a worse turn still for Ministers, and a meeting of gentlemen 
whose names begin with O’ and Mac took place with results which 
led the Zimes to give Government a majority only of four in a 
probable House of 630. Rumours were afloat that two mysterious 
ghostly advisers had been sent direct from Rome to comfort and 
sustain the faithful in the House of Commons at so trying a con- 
juncture, and that the holy men had pointed outthe enormousdiffer- 
ence in degree between the heresy of Lord Palmerston and that 
of Lord Derby. On Friday morning it was said that two of the 
Times’ four were hesitating, and it was boldly asserted in the after- 
noon by men who were supposed to have the House on their 
fingers’ ends, that both the doubters had gone over to the Opposi- 
tion, and that a tie was by no means impossible. On the other 
hand, it was well known that the Irish brigade is very apt to prove 
& very equivocal ally, and quite likely, contrary to all hydraulic 
principles, to displace a much greater bulk of ‘loryism than that cor- 
responding to its own weight on a division. Such was the state of 
things when the House met on Friday afternoon. ‘The Strangers’ 
Gallery had been filled with members of that eccentric but deserv- 
ing and hard-working profession the “dummies” from an early 





* The above was written before the occurrence of a remarkable co:roborative in- 
stance in the great Limoges strike, where thousands of workmen were undoubted!y 
suffered to meet on more than one occasion, but the Opinion received a communiqué 
for daring to publish the fact. 





hour in the morning, and after a day’s study of still life in the 
shape of the Speaker's chair and the green benches of the House, 
these gentlemen had retired to make place for the fortunate few 
who had thus retained places. The House was crowded from the 
very commencement of the sitting, as Mr. Bernal Osborne had 
been carried over from the previous evening, and a fine display 
of Parliamentery buffo speaking was to be expected. Nor was 
the House disappointed. It was evident from the first 
that the member for Liskeard would be equal to the occa~ 
sion, and that just in proportion to the paramount importance 
of the questions at issue would be the fantastic and discursive 
style of his humour and the personal pungency of his wit. It is 
a significant fact that the greatest number of Her Majesty's 
Commons who were present at any one time during the debate, 
except of course just at its close, flocked into the House to hear a 
speaker who throughout a two hours’ speech scarcely once even 
pretended to treat either the European or the Imperial interests 
involved as anything but material for Mephistophelean laughter. 
Members had all made up their minds as to their votes, and did 
not go down to the House to be convinced ; but as Mr. Bernal 
Osborne is not troubled with any convictions himself, there was 
no danger of their being catching. He appeared to advocate 
German claims, it is true, but then that was by far the best stand- 
point for an attitude of universal mockery of all that was earnest 
either in the House of Commons or in national feeling. As for 
his speech, it was certainly one of the cleverest in his own peculiar 
line that he has ever made. His very first remark was on the 
strange accord that prevailed in the House as to the failure of 
Government, so great that even Lord Robert Montagu and Mr. 
Cobden found themselves in agreement—“ righteousness and 
peace had kissed each other.” ‘The House saw he was in his best 
vein, and with the absence of selfishness which characterizes all par- 
ties on such occasions, the news was circulated outside that Osb rne 
was making a good speech, and before long there was a perfect 
crowd of members barely able to find standing room near the door of 
the House. To the question of whether the honour of England 
had really been affected by recent events he scarcely even alluded. 
Even his gibes did not become really earnest in their bitterness, 
except when personal animosity directed them against Lord Pal- 
merston or Mr. Layard, and the main gist of his whole speech was 
perhaps contained in the passage in which he significantly did 
homage to Mr. Gladstone as the future leader of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Osborne uttered a ‘ wild shriek of liberty” on his liberation 
from the cares of office in 1858; did he intend that of Friday 
night as a final one previous to re-entering the grateful bondage ? 
The consummate histrionic ability with which he pointed the con- 
temptuous buffoonery of his attacks on the personnel of Govern- 
ment, and his description of the Cabinet as a ‘‘ museum of curiosities 
stuffed as well as alive,” only served to render more plain the 
practical meaning of his compliment to Mr. Gladstone. For the 
sake of this one man, whose probable elevation amounted, in Mr. 
Osborne’s eyes, to righteousness, he consented to spare the Minis- 
try, as far as his vote was concerned, and after a declaration in the 
wordsand spirit of Iago that, whether Cassio killed Roderigo or Rode- 
rigo killed Cassio, the Liberal party”—including, we presume, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne—“ must gain,” he abstained from voting. The 
Tories, who had been conyulsed with Jaughter tlroughout the 
speech, cheered its conclusion with as much intensity as if it had 
been the manifesto of a great and enlightened policy, and not a 
collection of caustic epigrams not even to be followed by a vote. 
Mr. Whiteside then rose, and as it became evident that he was 
going to argue the question in earnest, the House soon began to 
thin, and the process continued, notwithstanding his fluent sen- 
tences and impressive tones, and when Mr. B. Cochrane addressed 
the House in his customary style of excited conceit, and Lord 
Elcho made an unsuccessful attempt to say something original, a 
stranger would have found it hard to believe that a vote on 
which at least depended the fate of a Ministry, if not that of an 
ally, hung upon the issue of the debate. The announcement 
that the Irish members intended to do their worst against Govern- 
ment devolved upon the O'Donoghue, who made it with a formality 
befitting the oceasion. Throughout Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech 
the House began to fill, and when Mr. Walpole commenced 
an onslaught upon Ministers of unwonted vigour on his part, the 
‘Tories again began to revive the flagging excitement of the debate 
with their uproarious chee.ing. Scarcely, however, had their 


| shouts died away at the close of Mr. Walpole’s speech, when an 


enthusiastic burst from the opposite benches announced that the 
crisis was at hand, and that Lord Palmerston himself had descended 
into the fray. There was something in the tone of his speech, how- 
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ever, which grated unpleasantly upon the ears of his ardent sup- | unerring, incapable of error. Robert Houdin’s automatons a 
porters. It was clear from the first that the Premier felt far from | of very different and very inferior order to most of Mr, Babbage’, ty 
confident about the events of the next two hours, and when he | and compare rather with Mr. Babbage’s “silver lady,” who receiv te 
commenced what was practically an ad misericordiam appeal on | his guests, than with the great intelligences which the English » we 
behalf of the general claims of Government upon public support, | philosopher called into existence. For instance, Robert Houdin Th " 
Tory faces brightened, and a shade of depression fell over the | invented a writing man which wrote or drew answers to questions _e 

Liberal benches. Mr. Disraeli replied, and though at first some- | that were put to it, and which was once, in 1848, so fortunat, a 
what dull, soon excited the enthusiasm of his followers to the very | in its guess-work that in drawing a crown as the symbolic answer mb 
utmost by reading out a no-confidence vote once proposed by Fox, | to a question about the destiny of the present Count de Paris, the ° n 
couched in the most violent language, in auswer to a taunt) pencil broke in its hand, and left the crown a mere unfinish ee 
of Lord Palmerston’s that his mode of raising the question of | anticipation, almost a prophecy. But, in general, even thiy religi 
confidence was unprecedented. He offered to substitute a | automaton’s intellect was strictly limited by that of M. Houdin's— he m 
motion framed on the model of the one he had quoted, | giving, for instance, in answer to Louis Philippe’s question aboyt ae 
and repeated the first words, “ odious and contemptible as they | the population of Paris, the number according to the old tain | 
are,” amidst the wild shouts of his party, who applied them to | without allowance for the subsequent increase. This automaton, pelier 
present circumstances with infinite zest. After discharging a flight | therefore, was only an ingenious trick, was scarcely, indeed, g he W 
of rhetorical arrows among the ranks of his enemies, especially | much greater triumph than Vaucanson’s automatic duck, which he fo 
transfixing Mr. Horsman by describing him as the “ superior | quacked, put out its bill to drink and dabble, swallowed seed, ons { 
person” of the House of Commons, he gave a final rallying cry | digested it, and passed it by the ordinary channels. Mere imita. Now 
to his followers, and the real business of the evening commenced. | tive motions like these are scarcely worthy of the name of own; 
The first division to be taken was that on Mr. Newdegate’s amend- | automatic. On the other hand, Mr. Babbage’s intellectul orat 
ment, but here arose a difficulty. In the temper of the House | automatons perform with far greater precision, and on a fy aa 
with relation to Denmark it appeared that the probable division | more extended scale, operations of which its maker of coune ~ 
would be about 600 to 10, and special provisions for taking so dis- | fully understood the theory, but in which he is by no means auto 
proportionate a division had to be announced. Still there was no | infallible in practice,—in other words, they far outstrip him conse 
insignificant body of members who scarcely felt comfortable at the | in the application of hisown mathematical principles. The curious perhi 
thought of recording their votes against Mr. Newdegate’s motion, | and instructive point is, however, to note their specific intellectual fact t 
and this no doubt gave additional vehemence to the demand for | disadvantages and difficulties when you compare them with the form 
its withdrawal. But Mr. Newdegate is not aman to be moved | more fallible intelligence of living men. Mr. Babbage gives ua wons 
from his purpose even by the shouts of 600 excited and angry | very interesting illustration of the exact point of divergence ness. 
opponents, and it was not till he had compelled them to hear a cool, | between subordinate automatic intelligence and the human intellect writi 
self-possessed, and defiant justification of his amendment that he | which invented it. He proclaims that, in principle at least, all teller 
ultimately consented to withdraw it. Mr. Kinglake expressed a | games of skill could be played by automatons constructed on the crite 
wish to reply to some remarks which had wounded his feelings in| same general theory as his Calculating Machines, and he hay seen 
the course of the debate; but the House was in no mood for | proceeded some way towards the invention of an automaton tiona 
further delay, and after a feeble resistance to the storm he resumed | intended to play at the very simple game called indifferently coul 
his seat with remarkable suddenness. ‘The question was put, the | “ naughts and crosses” or ‘‘ tit-tat-to.” ‘There was, however, one at al 
ayes and the noes vied with each other in the savage vehemence | not insuperable, but characteristic difficulty. In any case in which nay 
of their utterance of the all-important monosyllables, and after | it does not matter which of two or three moves should be made by inter 
twenty minutes’ intense excitement Mr. Brand advanced to the right | the automaton, it is still absolutely necessary not only to make the unde 
of the Speaker and read out the record, in a voice almost broken | automaton select one of them, but to select that one on rule. Now unco 
with triumph, of a majority of 18—exceeding the greatest hopes | as there is no principle arising out of the intellectual conditions of unco 
of the Government. That it came like a thunderbolt upon the | the game to provide a rule, it become necessary to make an belie 
Tories was evident. In reply to the exultant and prolonged shouts | arbitrary rule for the automaton’s guidance in this case,—a “ cere- som 
of their opponents, Mr. Disraeli and his followers never uttered the | monial law,” as we may call it, failing an intellectual law. It is does 
faintest counter-cheer. They sat with their hats over their brows, | nearly a parallel to the case of what we may call the etiquettes of befo: 
silent as the dead, till the last yell had been given and the last hat | good society. We all know that there is no intrinsic reason telli; 
waved in their faces before they slowly rose to leave the scene of why tail-coats are worn in the evening and frock-coats in the Crea 
the unexpected defeat, morning, and on that very account the rule is more stringent, and cons 
‘ its infringement graver, than in the case of rules of social courtesy sooks 

= ‘ for which there is good reason. ‘The explanation is, we su 

THE METAPHYSICS OF AN AUTOMATON. that if there were ‘Ro rule at all, then ion would be anne . 

M* BABBAGE, in the amusing hook which we have noticed | oonfusion, and anarchy, while in the case of the natural law there lutel 
4 elsewhere, enters at some length and very instructively into | would be still something tending to enforce it even if custom were moti 
the intellectual advantages and disadvantages of automatons as| silent. Hence an arbitrary rule is laid down in such cases which oh 
compared with men. In many respects, of course, Mr. Babbage | soon gets more honour and respect than even rules with a bottom plet 
assigns them a very great superiority. Of those of a mathematical | to them. For a very similar reason Mr. Babbage had to find his jena 
bent, for instance, it is not so much true that they won’t make | automaton a principle on which to choose between the two or pa 
mistakes as that they cvn’t. And yet they are perfectly aware | three equally good moves, and make him put his naughts and telle 
of their own needs, and ring the bell quite cheerfully when in want | crosses in a given place for fear of the anarchical embarrassment acti 
of their human atiendants. When one of Mr. Babbage’s mathe- | which would arise if he had no definite line of action before him. gen 
matical automatons ‘* wanted a tabular number, say the logarithm | The first arbitrary rule he invented was “to make the machine rapi 
of a given number, it would ring a bell, and then stop itself. On| keep a record of the number of games it had won from the com- thes 
this the attendant would look at a certain part of the machine, | mencement of its existence. Whenever two moves, which we may sary 
and find that it wanted the logarithm of a given number, say of | call A and B, were equally conducive to winning the game, the oul 
2,303. The attendant would then go to the drawer containing the | automaton was made to consult the record of the number of games mer 
pasteboard cards representing its table of logarithms. From this he | he had won. If that number happened to be even, he was directed that 
would take the required logarithmic card and place it on the| to take the course A, if odd, the course B. If there were three on 
machine. Upon this the engine would first ascertain whether the | moves equally possible, the automaton was directed to divide the | 
assistant had or had not given him the correct logarithm of the | number of games he had won by 3. In this case the numbers 0, one 
number; if so, it would use it, and continue its work. But | 1, or 2 might be the remainders, and the machine was directed to cho 
if the engine found the attendant had given him a wrong | take the course A, or B, or C, accordingly.” In other words, the inte 
logarithm, it would then ring a louder bell and stop itself. | automaton gets into difficulties exactly where what metaphysicians of t 
On the attendant again examining the engine, he would | call the “liberty of indifference” would come into play. Hes divi 
observe the words ‘ wrong tabular number,’ and discover that | obliged to have a rule of conduct when there is no reason why there eeu 
he really had given the wrong logarithm, and of course he | should be a rule at all, because he, like the victims of society, cal aut 
would have to replace it by the right one.” This clearly | have nothing left to his discretion. If he once finds himself without of 
is an automaton of the highest order of mechanical intel- | a specific direction as to what he is to do next, he is a lost creature; exp 
ligence and purpose, and yet it combines with this pertinacity of | the law of his being fails him ; he must refer back to his govern me 
resolution and discrimination of understanding an absolutely un- | ment for instructions ; he has no power to makeachoice. At fre 
erring accuracy in arithmetical operations. Indeed it is more than | meeting of the ways, accordingly, Mr. Babbage has to invent some int 
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fhing equivalent to a binding etiquette for his automaton who 
can do everything but act without a criterion, but does not care in 
the least whether that criterion is natural, or artificial and arbitrary. 
There is a curious parallel to this in the mode adopted by young or 
superstitious people who cannot decide for themselves what to do 
or how to believe, and who fix on some arbitrary test which shall 
be a sign to them what they shall do or believe. ‘Thus an odd 
number of magpies decides many people to expect misfortune, and 
an even number success. Or, to take a real instance, Mr. Babbage 
himself when a child was much exercised with doubts whether the 
religious truths he had learnt in the Bible were true or not, and 
he made for himself an arbitrary test by which he determined 
to be guided. He said to himself that if on going to a cer- 
tain room in his home he should find the door open he would 
believe what he had been taught, but if it should be shut, that 
he would not. He cannot remember, he tells us, whether in fact 
he found it open or shut, but he supposes the former, as his childhood 
was for many years disturbed by no further doubts on the subject. 
Now this only differs from the considerations which determined his 
own automaton’s next move in this, that the arbitrary sign was, 
or at least appeared to be, his own selection, while the automaton’s 
equally arbitrary sign was selected for it by Mr. Babbage. 

What, now, is the real difference between the intelligence of the 
automaton and that of man? Some people will say at once 
consciousness,—the child is conscious of his calculating power and 
perhaps of its method, the automaton not. But then it is not the 
fact that people are conscious of half the mental operations they per- 
form, and many thinkers now maintain that some of their most 
wonderful intellectual efforts are done in complete unconscious- 
ness. It is the favourite explanation of the spirit-drawing and 
writing phenomena,—so far as they are not trickeries,—that the in- 
tellect acts in them automatically; that is, uses intellectual tests and 
criteria without being conscious that it is using them. We have 
seen very beautiful drawings made by a lady of the most unques- 
tionable honour and integrity, who avers not only that she never 
could draw at all till the “‘influence”’ seized her, but that she never 
at any time knew what the next stroke of her drawing was to be ; 
nay, that the unfolding of the subject was a greater surprise and 
interest to her than to those who were watching her, as it grew 
under her hand. Now, we have always explained this as being 
unconscious artistic instinct developing itself,—in other words, 
unconscious intellect. If there be such a phenomenon, and we 
believe all the physicians who have studied dreams, the acts of 

somnambulists, and so forth, affirm it most strongly, in what 
does the unconscious intelligence of the automaton contrived 
beforehand by Mr. Babbage differ from the unconscious in- 
telligence of man or woman contrived beforehand by the 


Creator of man? If we once admit the absolute un- 
consciousness of the latter, we doubt whether the acutest 


metaphysician could find a discriminating criterion, The law of 
unbroken necessity applies equally to both, for if ever you come 
to a point where courses of action diverge, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing to determine which course shall be chosen, the auto- 
matic action of the human intelligence would cease, and either be 
wakened up into an act of conscious choice, or be foiled as com- 
pletely as the automaton. In short, what- Mr. Babbage’s automa- 
tons teach us is that consciousness is really a defect and a cause of 
error so far as the mere carrying out of absolutely necessary in- 
tellectual laws is concerned; and that either a human intelligence 
acting automatically, or a machine contrived by human intelli- 
gence, will carry out all such necessary laws more precisely and 
rapidly than a mind which reflects upon what it is doing. 
they also teach us that where the inexorable chain-work of neces- 
sary law ends, there the use of freedom and consciousness begins; 
—of freedom, because an artificial and arbitrary law has to be in- 
troduced to guide the automaton, simply because it is not equal to 
that very lowest and simplest of all free acts, the tossing up, as it 
were, which of two or three equally beneficial courses it shall take, 
because it cannot determine itself, and in the absence of reason 
must be determined by a rule ;—of consciousness, because all free 
choice, all acts of judgment, involve consciousness, and though the 
intellect can act, so to say, in a lienear way, that is, along a stream 
of necessary sequences, without awakening, the moment it has to 
divide itself as it were,—to enter into two different but simultaneous 
courses, and select between them, it is no longer capable of 
automatic action, and must take up self-knowledge in the very act 
of choosing between two alternatives. Mr. Babbage’s ingenious 
experiments constitute a very curious demonstration that the more 
mechanical, the more automatic, is the action of the intellect, the 
freer from error will be the operations which it performs ; that the 
intellectual automaton is for its purposes the superior of the 


But ! 


intellect, because it has neither freedom nor consciousness to disturb 
its operations; but that where the automaton gets into difficulties 
is exactly at that point which the reigning school of philosophy 

Wish to ignore altogether,—the point where freedom and self- 
consciousness enter together into mental life. 





THE MURDER OF MR. BRIGGS. 

“ ES, it is all true as you say, and my name is Herman—— 

Swiss, of a German Canton, and I will tell you all about 
it. I was at Bow, on the station, andI saw this old gentleman, 
and I wanted money much, very much. No, I am not a thief, but 
I wanted money very much, and the old gentleman took out his 
watch, and I saw his bag, and I thought how pleasant it would be 
to take both, and as I was taking my seat I saw him get into a 
carriage alone, and I got out and went to his carriage, and sat 
opposite him. He sat in his corner and dozed. I thought I would 
take his watch, and to prevent his crying out I would stun him, so 
I dropped my glove, and he stooped kindly enough to pick it up, 
and I hit him on the back of his skull with a little life-preserver 
I carry, and snatched the watch. But the blow was not hard 
enough, and he revived and looked at me, and said he should 
know me again, and [ thought of a prison, and hit him again, and 
again, and again, till the blood spurted all over me, and he lay 
dead. Then I got horribly frightened, and thought only how to 
get rid of his body, and I seized him and stretched out my hand 
over the door, and opened the handle, making it all bloody, and 
lifted him up, and struck my knee forward and threw him out on 
to the next set of rails, thinking all in a moment the next train 
would run over him. I was in a dreadful fright, and did not search 
him or take off his diamond ring?—how was I to take his ring with 
the hand so clutched with the pain—but when he was gone 
I tried to open his leather bag, and made it bloody, but 
it was empty. Then I looked out, and the body was not 
on the rails but between them, and I looked in and saw 
the blood on the cushion and the matting, and I got: still 
more frightened, and when the train reached Hackney I jumped 
out, and the porter was looking for sixpences, and the ticket man 
worried by people passing him, and I ran down the embankment 
in the dark, and buttoned my coat over the bloody shirt, and put 
on my gloves over my bloody hands, and got safe away. Next day 
I wanted to get rid of the watch and chain, for I wanted money 
very much, but [ thoughtevery pawnbroker’s shop would be visited, 
and being a foreigner I did not know any receivers, so I went to 
Mr. Death's and changed the chain, and took another and an old ring 
with a head on it. I didn’t want that, but I was afraid to resist too 
much, so I took it and stood in the shadow, and walked away 
rapidly. No, nobody assisted me, for I am not English, and [ 
didn’t want to murder the man. No, I don’t regret it very much, 
I wanted money so much, and he threatened me. Why did I 
pitch out the body? Because I was in a fright, and it was almost 
dark. Why did I try for the watch before we reached thestation ? 
Because I thought if I stunned him I could say he was in a fit, and 
slip away quietly in the confusion, and you see afterwards I hadn't 
many wits, the blood frightened me so. How did I know that 
region so well? I didn’t know it, but [ wanted to avoid the door, 
and so I jumped down there, and got away. Yes, I took his hatin 
my fright, and I should have taken his money, only I had no time, 
and I thought his leather bag was sure to have money.” 

That imaginary confession meets, we believe, in one consistent 
narrative, every fact yet known about the murder of Mr. Briggs 
on Saturday, on the North London Railway, which no other 
hypothesis as yet produced does. ‘The writer approached the study 
of the evidencewitha strong presumption against the theory of a mur- 
der for plunderderived fromthreecircumstances. First, that the body 
was not plundered, as no habitual thief would leave either gold or 
diamond ring. Secondly, from the clear evidence that tie mur- 
| derer was in appearance a gentleman, as no one else would have 
entered a first-class carriage without remark, or have left it 
without attention, or have been able to exchange the chain 
without inquiry or arrest. ‘lhirdly, from the dim suspicion 

raised in the mind of most persons who read it by a remark 
‘in the first report of the murder, We should have a scruple 

in alluding to this, but that we have also the reply. “ On the 
‘arrival at Hackney,” says the Daily News, “of the 9.45 train 
‘from Fenchurch-street station, a gentleman called the attention of 
| Haines, the guard, to the state of a compartment of a first-class 
carriage, No 69. He had opened the door at Hackney with the in- 
tention of getting in, and had placed his hand on one of the cushions, 
| which he found to be covered with blood.” That person who 
| laid his hand on the cushion, an unusual action, but the precise 
one which would conceal, by accounting for, the bloody hand of a 
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murderer—-this is nota figure of speech, blood was on the handle, — 
was stated to be a fellow clerk of the victim, a coincidence as 
singular as any in the whole history of crime. He was, however, 
beyond suspicion, having that moment reached the station from 
the river, as proved by conclusive testimony, and the evidence beats 
down the presumption as to any other enemy, for on no conceivable 
theory of private murder can it be made to satisfy all the facts. Sup- 
posing the murderer a private foe, he must have had one of two 
motives, either vengeance or an absolute necessity for getting at the 
contents of Mr. Briggs’ bag, say to remove documentary evidence. 
Vengeance, despite the romantic story of the Stock Exchange 
about the returned convict transported by Mr. Briggs’ evidence, a 
tale suspiciously like one of “ Waters’ ” detective stories, is violently 
improbable, That kind of vindictiveness,—vide Mr. Chesterton’s 
account of his life as governor of a great prison,—is only felt when 
the victim is unjustly accused, and poor Mr. Briggs seems to have 
belonged to the highest class of bank employé, one of the most 
decidedly respectable bodies in existence. ‘Then, as to the bag, the 
motive is very nearly inconceivable, but granting it, how account 
for the remaining facts, the foreign hat, the seizure of the watch 
before the murder,—the microscope shows no blood,—or the ex- 
change of the chain. No man not wanting money would have 
changed the chain, or sold the chain, or done anything with the 
chain except kept it in his own pocket till he could get rid of it un- 
observed, dropped it, say, into the river from a bridge. It is under 
any hypothesis a curious fact that changing, but it is at least more 
probable tat the criminal feared the pawnbrokers than that any 
man not previously criminal should, during the reaction of a great 
crime, needlessly endanger himself by an operation which brought 
him nothing. ‘There may be of course, and indeed must be, some 
other narrative which will fit or correct all the facts in evidence, 
but the confession we have suggested is the only one which fits 
them as they stand,—a foreigner of gentlemanly appearance, not an 
habitual thief, but evil and in great want of money, who struck 
first to stun, and then to get rid of evidence ; flung out the body 
in a mad fright ; then examined the bag, then jumped out at the 
station and down the embankment, and then devised a scheme for 
realizing his plunder without risking the police. The chance of 
detection is, we fear, very small, for a foreigner, as from the 
jeweller’s evidence he is presumed to be, would leave England, and 
once out of it would be exceedingly difficult to trace, particularly 
if he went to Ostend and not to France. 

Naturally the excitement caused by a crime like this is very 
considerable, for apart from the hunting instinct common to all 
men, respectability carries gold watches, and travels by train, and 
is altogether very much inclined at this moment to keep glancing 
over its own shoulder and speak disrespectfully of detectives. ‘There 
is some reason in the panic, too, for of all places frequented by men 
a first-class compartment on a railway is next to a mountain 
top the most secluded. Once shut up in an express train, say the 
Great Northern, which stops at intervals of an hour and a half, 
and the passenger is as far from assistance as he would be on the 
most desolat2 moor or in some parts of London. He cannot com- 
municate with the guard or other travellers, or they with him, 
and is, in fact, at the mercy of any villain or madman stronger 
than himself. Not two days ago a gentleman, whose name is 
forthcoming, travelled for half an hour with a raving lunatic, who 
amused himself during that time by frightening a third passenger, 
a lady, almost into fits, by shrieking out statements of his own 
lunacy, and the way he would have killed Mr. Briggs. Our friend 
is six feet high, and as apathetic as six-feet men usually are, but he 
might have been small, or an invalid, or a timid person, and 
still no assistance would have been forthcoming. Murderers and 
madmen are not very frequent companions, but there is a scrious 
and growing evil in railway travelling,—in the danger to women 
from drunk or licentious men, and to men from unprincipled 
women. We hardly know which is the more serious, the risk every 
unprotected girl runs of gross insult, or the danger to which every 
man is exposed of having his character utterly destroyed, perhaps 
himself sent to prison, unless he will “‘ compound.” ‘The girl 
may be as modest as possible, and her modesty will only in- 
crease the ruffian’s courage by suggesting that he will get 
off without exposure; the man may be of the highest char- 
acter, and the fact will only increase the woman’s confidence in 
his readiness to pay black mail. Our newspapers are filled with 
such stories, now of a poor young woman who leaps out of a train, 
facing almost certain death, to prevent her clothes being thrown 
over her head, then of a woman who exaggerates blameable fami- 
liarity into rape, and again of a girl made so hysterical by fear 
that she honestly imagines a story which cross-examination makes 
incredible. ‘The evil, despite Mr, Milner Gibson's official insou- 


ciance and Ministerial fear of the 105 Directors said to bein Paty 
ment, must be remedied, and only two plans of the hundred 
suggested seem to meet it fully. A signal between carriages and 
driver is too dangerousa device. ‘Trains pass some spots at the Tate 
of one every two minutes, and if passengers could check a train We 
should have a collision every three days. Neither can we ady 
American carriages, and so change English habits and som, 
millions worth of rolling stock all at once. Nor can all compart. 
ments be made half high, for then first-class passengers would fy 
exposed to the serious annoyance which now affects those of th 
third class,—the talk of half-drunken men in the presence of modeg 
girls, a danger of the reality of which one journey in the thipj. 
class will convince any reasonable being. Nor, finally, will it d& 
to add a ladies’ carriage to every train. The reason is a femining 
mystery, but nothing will induce the majority of women t 
travel by any such conveyance. ‘The best device would ly 
the French one, the foot-step widened till it covered the breadth 
of the carriages and enabled the guard to walk round y 
will. Then a handkerchief waved from the window woul 
summon him at once, and he and not the passenger woul 
stop the train. If that arrangement is impossible—a mere assump 
tion as yet—the next best is the idea suggested by the Telegraph, 
that of placing a third window between the compartments, so that 
unless the whole carriage is empty there would always be witness 
to any deed of violence. Assistance would still be far off, but 
ruffians lo not commit murder or insult women in the presence of 
angry spectators, each one of whom may for anything they know 
be a convincing witness before a Court. This change would no 
be a costly one, and though it might not protect us from murderes 
by night or from madmen by day, still it would diminish the 
chances of insult in a very perceptible degree. 








THE SEYMOURS. 

HE Seymours, now Dukes of Somerset, are really Tudor noble, 
for it was with Henry VIII.’s marriage to Jane Seymour that 
they became great in the land ; but the family had long had a foot 
ing on the soil, and may even possibly be descended from one of 
the Conqueror’s followers. It is clear that a landed proprietor 
named William St. Maur, and of considerable rank and posses 
sions, did in Henry III.’s reign bargain with Gilbert Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, for his aid in taking the manor of Undy near 
Penhow, in Monmouthshire, where stood a church dedicated to St. 
Maur, from Morgan, son of Huel. The manor was obtained, and the 
St. Maurs, who had a castle and park at Penhow, were in 1270 found 
to possess rights of housebote and heybote as having appertained to 
Penhow since the Conquest. This William used the pair of wings 
still part of the coat of arms of the Seymours. Beyond this all is 
vague, and though the presumption is that the first St. Maur came 
from the place of that name in Normandy, there is no evidence 
whatever of the fact. Roger, in whose time the assize as to the 
right of housebote was held, died before 28th Edward L., and in 
8th Edward II. his son Roger de Seymour appears as Lord of 
Penhow and Undy, and probably married Joan, the heiress of 

Danarel of Devonshire. 

He had two sons, one whose line died out, and another, Roger, 
who married the coheiress of John de Beauchamp, Baron of Hache, 
who in the 36th Edward IIL. had assigned for her share on the 
partition of the inheritance of the Beauchamps the manors of 
Hache, Shepton-Beauchamp, Murifield, and the third part of 
Shepton-Malet, in the county of Somerset, also certain lands ip 
Sturminster-Marshel, in Dorset; the manors of Boultbury and 
Haberton, in Devonshire; the manors of Dourton, in Bucks, aud 
Little Haw, in Suffolk, and two parts of the manor of Selling, in 
Kent. She survived her husband, and died in 1393. Roger Seymour 
on obtaining these lands of his wife’s removed into Somersetshire, and 
there and in Devonshire the family thenceforth became established. 
He was succeeded by his son, Sir William, who in 36th Edward IIL 
accompanied that King into Gascony. He sometimes resided at 
Undy, which had either been left to his fatler Roger as the 
younger son’s portion, or had come to the younger branch of the 
Seymours on the extinction of the elder. According to a letter of 
the Earl of Hertford’s, it was not until a much later period, that 
of his grandfather, that Penhow, the Seymour castle in Wales, 
was sold. Collins therefore seems mistaken in giving to Roger, 
the son of John Seymour of Penhow (elder brother of Roget 
of Hache), a daughter and heiress, and marrying her to 4 
Bowlays. Sir William Seymour married Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Simon de Brockburn, of Brockburn [Broxbourne], 
in Hertfordshire, by Joan, sister and heiress of Sir Peter dels 





Mare. Roger, her son and heir by Sir William Seymour, 
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| 
ied the daughter and coheiress of Sir William Esturmi or 
sturmy, of Chadham, in Wilts, and Lord of Wolfhall in that county, 
whose ancestors were bailiffs and guardians of the forest of Savern- 
ake by right of inheritance from the time of Henry IL, and, 
rding to Camden, Seymour Earl of Hertford in the time of 

Elizabeth still kept ‘‘ their hunter’s horn, of a mighty bigness 
and tipped with silver.” His great grandson, John, left five 
gons, the eliest of whom, John, succeeded him in the 7th 
Heory VII. [Ie distinguished himself at the defeat of Lord 
Audley and the Cornish insurgents at Blackheath in 1497, and 
was knighted by the King on the field of battle, and in the 23rd 
of that reign was Sheriff of Wiltshire. He served in Henry VIII.’s 
wars in France and Flanders, and was made a Kuiyht-Banneret in 
1913. In the 7th and 18th Henry VIIL. he was Sheriff of Dorset 
and Somerset, and in the 10th and 16th of Wiltshire. In the 9th 
Heory VIII, being then one of the Knights of the Body to the 
King, he obtained a grant of the constableship of Bristol Castle to 
himself and Edward his son. In 1518 he was charged to provide 
ten men for the wars in respect of lands in Wiltshire. In 1520 
he attended the King to the meeting of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, with a retinue of one chaplain, eleven servants, and eight 
Jed horses. He waited on the King at his second interview with 
Francis at Boulogne in 1532, as one of the Grooms of the Chamber, 
and died December 21, 1536, aged sixty. He it probably was 
who sold the old family estate in Monmouthshire. He married 
Margery, second daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth, of Nettlested, 
in Suffolk, Knight of the Bath, by whom he had six sons and four 
daughters. Of the latter, the eldest, Jane, Maid of Honour to Queen 
Anne Boleyn, on the 20th May, 1536, succeeded her as third wife 
of Henry VIII., and died October 14, 1537, two days after the 
birth of her son, afterwards Edward VI. 

The fortunes of the Seymours now cluster around Edward Sey- 
mour, eldest son and successor of Sir John, and brother of Queen 
Jane Seymour. We must here confine ourselves to the salient points 
of his life and character. He was educated first at Oxford and 
afterwardsat Cambridge. Thence he proceeded to Court under the 
auspices of his father, and in 1523 served in the expedition of the 
Duke of Suffolk to France, and was knighted by the Duke for his 
gallantry. Inthe 16th IIenry VIII., being an esquire of the King’s 
household, he was one of the challengers in the tilt-yard at Green- 
wich. In 19th of the same reign he accompanied Cardinal 
Wolsey on his embassy to France. Five years afterwards—in 
1582—he was at the Boulogne meeting of the Kings. But his 
sister's marriage of course brought him more rapid promotion. 
On the 5th of June following that event, 1536, he was created 
Viscount Beauchamp of Hache, Somerset, with twenty marks 
yearly payable out of the counties of Somerset and Dorset. In 
the same year, with Sir Richard Buckley (or Bulkeley), ancestor 
of a family still great in Anglesey, he had a grant of the office of 
Chancellor and Chamberlain of North Wales for life, and was 
made Captain of the Isle of Jersey. On October 18, 1537, four 
days after the death of his sister Queen Jane, he was created Earl 
of Hertford, with remainder to his issue male thereafter to be be- 
gotten. In 32nd Henry VILL. he was sent over to France to de- 
termine the English and French borders, and on his return made 
a Knight of the Garter, January 9, 1542. In the 33rd Henry 
VIIL, as cousin and heir of Sir William Sturmy, of Wolfhall, he 
had livery of his lands, and in the same year accompanied the 
Duke of Norfolk in his Scotch expedition. In the 34th Henry 
VIII. he was made Grand Chamberlain of England for life, and in 
the same year (1544) was appointed to command another expedi- 
tion into Scotland, his orders being to proclaim the King of Eng- 
land guardian of the Queen and protector of the realm of Scot- 
land, and in every town and village to nail a placard on the 
church doors signifying that the Scots had to thank Cardinal 
Beatoun for the sufferings inflicted by the war. His fleet arrived 
in the Firth of Forth on the 3rd of May. He landed the troops 
the next day, got possession of Leith, took Edinburgh by storm, 
wasted the country for seven miles round with fire and pillage, 
putting all who resisted to the sword,—such were his express 
orders,—sacked and destroyed Leith, and by the 15th of May 
was again in England with his spoils, having lost only forty persons 
in the whole expedition. On the King’s expedition into France in the 
same year Lord Hertford was appointed one of the Council to assist 
the Queen in her Regency, and Captain-General of any forces which 
might have to be raised. He afterwards joined the King, and as- 
sisted in the taking of Boulogne. On the 26th January, 1545, the 
French, under M. de Biez, encamped before Boulogne to the 
number of 14,000, but on the 6th of February they were surprised 





in their camp before daybreak by Lord Hertford, were completely 
routed and chased as far as Hardelot, the English cavalry return- 





ing at their leisure to Boulogne with the spoils of the country. In 
the same month there were Border incursions and counter-incursions 
on the Scotch frontier. Lord Evers destroyed the tombs of the 
Douglases at Melrose, and the Earl of Angus retaliated by routing 
and killing Evers at Ancram Moor. Hertford was recalled from 
France to restore matters in that quarter. He destroyed all the towns 
upon the Middle Marches, and made great spoil in the West Marches. 
In 1546 Hertford was elected Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in March of that year, the Earl of Surrey having been un- 
successful at Boulogne, Hertford was sent to take his place, witha 
force of thirty thousand men, but peace was concluded in June follow- 
ing. But the King’s death was now to move Hertford from these 
scenes of his military glory to a post more arduous and, as it 
proved, less suited to his peculiar temperament. Henry spent 
the day before his death in conversation with him and Sir \il- 
liam Paget on the condition of the country, seeming to imply 
thereby that he looked to them as the heads of the new Govern- 
ment. Hertford was the leader of the Protestant party in the 
Council for the young King named by his father in his will, 
Paget representing the more purely Henrician or balancing policy, 
the Catholics being also represented. Henry had appointed 
Hertford one of his executors with a legacy of 5001. The King 
had either intended to leave it to chance which of the parties should 
preponderate in the Council and the Government of his son, or he 
entertained the vain hope that he had so impressed his personal 
policy on the Government that it would survive him and be the 
rule of his successor. But Hertford at any rate saw clearly enough 
that the new reign could not merely follow in the wake of the last, 
and that one party or another would give its decided tone to the 
administration. He resolved that this should be the Protestant, 
and as its representative he determined to obtain a larger share of 
authority than that awarded by the will, so as to be able to mould 
the policy of the new reign according to his views. He wisely ap- 
plied to Paget for his aid, and Paget agreed to assist him. He then 
hurried off to his Royal nephew, who was in Hertfordshire, and 
three days afterwards he escorted Edward up to the Tower. The 
public had only then been told officially of the King’s death, and Pa- 
get wasalready proposing to the Council a Protectorate, and despite 
the opposition of the Chancellor Wriothesley carried his point, and 
on the 1st of February, 1547, Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
was declared governor of the King’s person and Lord Protector of 
the realm. Henry himself, according to Paget, had meditated 
several elevations to the peerage, and had in two separate lists named 
Hertford for adukedom. ‘This on the 16th of February, 1547, 
the Council ordered should be granted to him, and accordingly on 
that day he was created Duke of Somerset. He had been created 
Baron Seymour the previous day. 

On the 17th February the new Duke of Somerset was made 
Earl Marshal of England for life, in place of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
and on March 12 he had a patent for his offices of Protector and 
Governor; and on July 9 a grant of 9,000 marks per annum 
for his Protectorate. On the same day that Seymour himself was 
made a Duke his brother Thomas was created Baron Seymour of 
Sudley, Gloucestershire. The ambitious designs and cabals of 
Lord Seymour against his brother’s Government are matters of 
history ; they failed, being too evidently mere aspirations of per- 
sonal ambition, and the ill-feeling against the Protector not yet 
being sufficiently matured. He married Queen Catherine Parr, and 
aspired to the hand of the Princess Elizabeth. He was executed in 
March, 1549. Somerset can hardly be reproached for his brother's 
death; he had endeavoured repeatedly to disarm his jealous ambition 
by kindness, and at the last, when the Commons, in a House of almost 
four hundred members, had passed the Bill of Attainder with not 
more than ten or twelve nays, and had sent it up to the King with a 
| special request ‘‘ that justice might have place,” it was found neces- 
| sary by the Council to prevent an interview between the brothers, 
| for had it taken place, as Somerset himself assured the Princess 
| Elizabeth, the Lord Admiral would not have suffered. He was 

evidently, in the words of Latimer, ‘‘a wicked man, and the 
| realm was well rid of him.” The war with Scotland, entailing 
| the great defeat of the Scots at Pinkie, is subject no doubt to 





| animadversion, as disastrous to English and most favourable to 
| French interests in Scotland; yet the same may be said of Henry 
VIIL.’s policy, of which it was a palpable copy. Somerset exhi- 
| bited again in this campaign his genius as a commander. His 
French policy was less successful, in a military point of view, 
but it remains to be seen how far the Protector was himself 
‘answerable for this. The faults of his administration are at any 
|rate almost always those of a man of great ideas and generous 
instincts. ‘This is virtually admitted even by those who blame 
| him most, It is his merit that with everything in his early training 
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and associations and his positive interests to lead in the other direc- 
tion, he had the courage to strike a blow—too hasty a one, no 
doubt—at the selfish, coldblooded policy of Henry, of which ex- 
pediency and the King’s will seemed to be the only ruling princi- 
ples. He believed thoroughly in the importance of Protestantism 
to the real advancement of England, and resolved to proceed vigor- 
ously to work to set its machinery in full operation, and to remove 
the deteriorating influences of Romanism. He wished to have 
the new system as soon as possible established in its entirety, which 
he considered essential to its efficiency, and he therefore proceeded 
at a speed which took away the breath of his cautious counsellor 
Paget. ‘‘ Alas! Sir, take pity of the King and of the conservation 
and state of the realm,” he writes to Somerset. ‘*‘ Put no more so 
many irons in the fire at once, as you have had within this twelve- 
month,—war with Scotland, with France, though it be not so 
termed, commissions out for that matter, new laws for this, 
proclamations for another.” And to Sir William Petre he 
observes at a later period, ‘‘'I’o alter the state of a realm would 
ask ten years’ deliberation.” Somerset, however, might have 
carried out his Protestant policy successfully if he had been 
willing to keep on terms with the great peers and gentlemen 
who had made fortunes ont of the spoils of the Catholic Church, and 
were many of them abusing their new positions by neglectand oppres- 
sion of the commonalty. But Somerset had a keen sympathy 
with the masses, and determined to enforce the law against their 
oppressors. He sent down a commission to inquire into the 
illegal enclosures made by the great proprietors, and when the 
lower orders, anticipating his judgment, rose and riotously attacked 
the properties of their encroaching neighbours, and removed 
forcibly the palings of the new parks, driving and killing the 
deer, Somerset openly said that ‘he liked well the doings of the 
people,” ‘* the covetousness of the gentlemen gave occasion to them 
to rise; it was better they should die than perish for lack of 
living,” and issued a proclamation that illegal enclosures should 
be levelled on a day which he specifiel; and a second, that 
no one should be vexed or sued for any part which he had 
taken in the riots. Paget vainly exhorted him to put down 
the rioters first and punish the enclosers afterwards, for when the 
Catholic risings of the populace took place in the West and Norfolk 
the Protector sent down another Enclosure Commission, with circu- 
lars insisting that every gentleman of his own estate should reform 
himself before proceeding to the redress of others, and throw down 
his hedges and embankments, and he was accused of lending ear to 
an unwise extent to Latimer’s recommendations of mercy and 
pardon after the suppression of the rising. ‘ What saith your 
Grace,” wrote Paget, ‘many of the King’s subjects all out of 
discipline, out of obedience, caring neither for Protector nor King ? 
What is the matter? Marry, Sir, that which I said to your Grace 
in the gallery. Liberty! Liberty! And your Grace's too much 
gentleness, your softness, your opinion to be good to the poor, 
the opinion of such as saith to your Grace, ‘Oh Sir! there was 
never man had the hearts of the poor as you have.’” That there 
was some personal vanity and self-esteem mixed up with this 
tender compassion for the poor is evident, but it occupies 
unhappily soexceptional a place in the history of our rulers in former 
times that we may well excuse the personal weakness with which it 
was mixed up. But such a policy towards the great men ought 
to have been accompanied by a rigid care in the Protector and 
his counsellors of their own personal demeanour and conduct. But 
Somerset is accused by Paget of allowing himself to be flattered by 
a set of nen unworthy of his confidence, and who abused it by their 
own venality. Among these he especially names Sir John 
Thynne. Misled by the flattery of these men, according to Paget 
in straightforward letters to Somerset himself, the Duke over-rode 
the opinion of the Council by his own, without giving them any 
chance of influencing the decision, and when opposed in anything 
exhibited an irritation and passion which had been formerly quite 
alien tohim. We must remember in all these statements that Paget 
though personally friendly to Somerset thoroughly disapproved of 
his leaning towards the poorer classes in opposition to therich lords. 
But Somerset also added to the odium against him, and greatly 
increased the number of his ill-wishers by his great accumulation 
of wealth, the large grants of lands which he obtained from the 
Crown, and the scale and magnificence of his household establish- 
ment and expenditure. ‘This was contrasted by his enemies with 
the impoverished state of the Exchequer, the debased coinage, 
and the great distress prevailing in the country. Somerset was | 
not indifferent to this distress, and did his best to remedy it, but 
his ostentatious display of his own wealth under these circum- 
stances was urged against him as a standing insult to the people. | 
It is not possible to estimate the exact extent of his accumulations | 


a 
of property. After his Scotch victory on October 18, 1547, the 
King was made to settle on the Duke and his heirs for eyer lands 
to the value of 500/. a year, and at his fall he was fineq at 
2,0001. a year of land. ‘‘ He began to build a palace for himself 
where the modern Somerset House now stands, and retaing hig 
name. He pulled down a parish church to make room for it, and 
to provide materials he blew up with gunpowder a new and g. 
ceedingly beautiful chapel, lately built by the last Prior of ty 
Knights of St. John.” In 1549 the discontent between him ang 
the Council came to a crisis, the malcontents being headed by Johy 
Dudley, Viscount Lisle, and Earl of Warwick, who had next ty 
Somerset himself been the most distinguished of the commander 
of that age. Somerset charged the Council with treason, carrigj 
off the King to Windsor, and endeavoured to raise the country, 
But the great lords who had forces in the field having bey 
engaged in suppressing the Western insurrection, declared againg 
him, and finding himself deserted by nearly everybody, Somers 
gave up the contest, he and hts few remaining friends were placa 
under restraint, and on October 14 (1549) he was sent to the 
Tower, where he continued four months, being meanwhile deprive 
of his whole estate, offices, and profits. He then made his submis. 
sion and implored the King’s clemency, on which he was released 
on February 16, 1550. An attempt was made to effect a recon. 
ciliation between him and Dudley, the latter’s eldest son being op 
June 3rd married to Somerset’s eldest daughter in the King’s 
presence. The next day the King gave him back some lands 
which were part of the inheritance of his ancestors, viz., the 
castle of Marlborough and all his lordships and manors of 
Barton, Ludgershall, Alborn, and Old Wotton, and his parks of 
Ludgershall, Great Vastern, Little Vastern, Alborn Chase, and 
Alborn Warren, and the forests and liberties of the forests of 
Bradon and Savernake in the county of Wilts, and divers other 
lordships, manors, lands, and tenements in the counties of Wilts, 
Hants, Dorset, Somerset, Middlesex, Berks, and Bucks. On the 
next day the King granted him licence to retain 200 persons 
resident in his domaius besides his household servants, stewards, 
&c., and to give them badges or livery ; and on the 14th, in con- 
sideration of his right to the castle and lordship of Sleaford and 
other lands and manors in Lincolnshire, the King by patent gave 
him all the messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the 
town of Glastonbury, Somerset, and other lands and tenements 
in Kingston-upon-Hull. On July 19 he had a general pardon, 
The Duke now performed a lasting service to England by establish. 
ing on the site of the Abbey of Glastonbury, of which he had 
obtained a grant, a company of foreign woollen manufacturers, 
headed by their pastor and a person of the name of Cornish, He 
was soon restored to the Privy Council, and began sensibly to 
recover ground and receive many marks of the King’s favour, 
His son, the Earl of Hertford, was equipped at the King’s expense 
when he went to France as one of the English hostages, and 
Somerset himself had the command given him of a troop of newly 
raised horseguards, 100 in number; and in April, 1551, he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of Bucks and Berks. 
Dudley’s Government had by this time become so unpopular that 
in the spring of this year (1551) Somerset began to entertain 
hopes of upsetting him and getting restored to the Protectorate. 
He had opposed Dudley’s treatment of Gardiner and the Princes 
Mary, he now began to intrigue busily against him, among others 
with the Catholics, to whom he held out the hope of a general 
toleration. ‘The Earl of Arundel entered warmly into the con- 
spiracy, which included the seizure of Warwick, Northampton, and 
Herbert ; and it would appear that the wary Paget was induced to 
lend an ear tothe plot. On the 7th of October, however, Sit 
Thomas Palmer, one of the conspirators, betrayed them to 
Warwick, exaggerating the alleged purposes of his friends into an 
attempt at a banquet on Warwick's life. ‘The Catholic element in 
Somerset’s plot was used with effect to alienate from him that zealous 
Protestant the boy King Edward. Parliament, which was to have 
sat on the 13th, and in which Somerset intended to have moved 
against Warwick, was prorogued to the January following. 
Dudley, Herbert, and others were raised to higher titles in the 
peerage, and on 16th October Somerset was arrested. He con- 
fessed his real intentions; but on the Ist of December he was 
arraigned in Westminster Hall, the place being thronged with 
enthusiastic admirers, notwithstanding the order of the Council 





that every one should stay at home. Somerset was accused of 
treason and felony, and after a trial in the fashion of those days, 


was acquitted of the first count—treason, but found guilty of 


felony, sentenced to death, and on the 22nd of January, 1552, exe 
cuted on Tower Hill, addressing the assembled people in a speech 
which elicited their warmest sympathy, and which showed the 
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necessity of the great precautions which the Government had taken 
to prevent a rescue. He was regarded by the common people as 
their martyr. Many dipped handkerchiefs in his blood and kept 
them as relics; and Dudley, now Duke of Northumberland, never 
surmounted the popular hatred which he that day incurred. On 
his subsequent fall after his abortive attempt to substitute Lady 
Jane Grey as Queen for the Princess Mary, as he was led captive 
through the streets of |.ondon, a woman shook one of these blood- 
stained handkerchiefs in his face, exclaiming, ‘ Behold, the blood 
of that worthy man, that good uncle of that excellent King, which 
was shed by thy treacherous machinations, now at this moment 
begins to revenge itself upon thee!” Thus perished Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, reaping the twofold harvest he had 
sown,—death as the punishment of his mismanagement and unjus- 
tifiable ostentation, and the enduring love of the people as the 
reward of his generous intentions and sympathies in their cause. 


THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 
To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Your publication of the letters of “A. Z.” on “ the Basis 
of Ecclesiastical Unity ” makes it appear as if you were desirous 
of eliciting opinions upon the grave topics which they touch on. 
{he difficulty in treating these does not arise from any doubt 
which (one would think) a clergyman can have as to the proper 
answer to his questions, but from the fact that the sacred nature 
of the subjects involved creates an tuncertainty whether they can 
be satisfactorily discussed in a weekly newspaper, however ably 
and reverentially conducted. Assuming, however, that the per- 
plexity which ‘“‘ A. Z.” feels is grounded upon that study and 
reflection which alone make controversy on the gravest subjects of 
the Christian faith justifiable or probably useful, I will venture on 
the following remarks, which as an expression of opinion from an 
individual clergyman you will take for what they are worth :— 

He supposes two cases. ‘The first is that of a clergyman or lay 
Churchman having been led ‘ by the study of comparative mytho- 
logy” to see ‘ta very singular parallelism between certain Gospel 
traditions and those which relate to the Sanskrit Kristna,” and 
having gradually formed “ the conviction that the whole narra- 
tive of the immaculate conception, the birth and the early years 
of Christ, is part of the large inheritance of common Aryan tradi- 
tion.” Ought such a person to continue as a clergyman or 
layman a member of the English Church? Nothing is said as to 
his belief on other points, therefore we are to suppose it unaf- 
fected (so far as this is possible) by the isolated instance in which 
it has given way. Is faith in the miraculous conception neces- 
sary ? 

It seems to me that the answer must be unhesitatingly that it 
is necessary for a clergyman of the Church of England, and for 
this simple reason, that the natural, obvious, historical meaning of 
the ‘* Apostles’” and Nicene Creeds implies it. It might be too 
much to say that it is impossible otherwise to believe in any real 
sense in the divinity of Christ. On this point | pronounce nothing. 
But there can be no doubt that the creeds intend to express the 
doctrine of the miraculous conception, and a clergyman must 
believe and teach the intention of the creeds. It is also certain 
that when the Incarnation is mentioned in the services of the 
Church, the same doctrine is implied as may be seen from the 
collect for the Annunciation. 

Is the case the same with a layman? Not precisely, as it 
appears to me. For a clergyman is continually called upon to 
perform acts implying his belief, and every such act, if he does not 
believe what it seems to imply, savours of hypocrisy. A layman 
gives no offence and is guilty of no hypocrisy in attending the 
services of the Church, even if, unhappily, he does not believe 
unhesitatingly every article of the creed. He is not, it is true, in 
the fullest sense of the words, a believer in the faith of the Church 
unless he accepts every article of this faith ; but he may join in 
her services, if his conscience allows him. Probably there are 
multitudes who are in this case,—some who are being drawn nearer 
and nearer to the full faith, others who, having been 
brought up in it, have come to doubt upon one point or 
another though without giving up its main tenets. ‘To refuse to 
such persons the benefits of the Church’s services would 
be a great injury. What is to be said of them is that 
their faith in one point or another is incomplete. Growing age, 
the troubles of life, an increasing sense of the mystery of spiritual 
things, and similar influences, lead many, it is to be hoped, into a 
fuller apprehension of Christian truth. ‘he Church hopes for the 
best ; a gradual improvement in faith, as in life, is what in many 
cases we must look for. Meantime, however, she cannot lower or 
change her own teaching, nor can her ministers do so. 





There is, of course, a degree of doubt or of disagreement which 
is obviously inconsistent with the profession of Church member- 
ship. Disbelief in the divinity of Christ seems certainly incon- 
sistent with such profession. 

Although not essential to the subject of this letter, it may be 
observed that there is no sort of ground for separating this parti- 
cular doctrine of the miraculous conception from the rest of the 
Christian faith as taught from the beginning. ‘There is no kind of 
evidence for rejecting the portions of St. Matthew's and St. Luke's 
Gospels which relate to it; on the contrary, there is every ground 
for considering them integral portions of the narratives. ‘The 
evidence from early Christian writers as to its having been always 
the faith of the Church is as unbroken as could be expected. It is 
mentioned by Ignatius, the contemporary of St. John (Epistle to 
the Ephesians, Cureton’s short edition) ; by Justin Martyr, re- 
peatedly, in words identical with those of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; by Irenzeus, with express reference to St. Luke. It is found 
in the earliest creeds as clearly expressed as in our “ Apostles’ 
Creed.” The objection to it on account of the marvellous nature 
of the miracle will hardly be felt by any one who at all realizes the 
import of Christianity, or by any one who believes the Resurrection 
of Christ. There only remains “ the singular parallelism” with the 
traditions relating to the Sanskrit Kristna. ‘That the early Chris- 
tians, Jewish Christians especially, for whom St. Matthew's Gospel 
was written, should have borrowed a heathen mythus is, Neander 
remarks, in the highest degree improbable. 

If the above remarks are just, the answer to the next question of 
“A. Z.” is involved in them @ fortiori. Ilis second hypothesis is, 
that the study of the religious belief of mankind of all ages, of the 
Avesta especially, may have led to the conviction that the teaching 
of Christ was borrowed from ideas current among the Alexan- 
drians, but due originally to Zoroaster, and made known as a 
system to the Jews at the time of the captivity in Babylon ; that 
Christ had an ‘‘ exoteric system conveyed by parables,” an esoteric 
one in set discourses, those of the fourth Gospel; and that St. Paul 
as the most complete interpreter of this system speaks of himself 
as preaching * another gospel from that of the ‘Twelve, which yet 
was not another, because it was in accordance with the secret 
teaching of our Lord!” Does St. Paul make any such claim ? 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark upon the extreme vague- 
ness and groundlessness of such notions. If one may use the term 
without irreverence, “ originality ” is stamped on every feature of 
Christ’s character and on every line of His teaching. St. Paul 
nowhere claims to have a fuller knowledge of his Master's mind 
than the other Apostles, nor does his doctrine differ from that of 
St. Peter and St. John. But if such views as have been described 
were held by any clergyman, and, as “ \. Z.” appears to admit, if 
they are manifestly inconsistent with the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, there can be no doubt that he ought not, while holding 
them, to officiate in the English Church. 

Doubtless there is something captivating, at first, almost fasci- 
nating, in the study of comparative mythology. ‘The strangely dis- 
torted similarity to various tenets of Christianity found in heathen 
religions has often been observed. Experienced missionaries in 
India at this day tell us that one chief difficulty with the more 
learned Indians lies in these very caricatures of Christian doctrines. 
They know already the doctrine of union with God and eternal 
life ; but it means absorption and annihilation, not the union of 
the Sanctified Will. There is no vestige of the moral and spiritual 
import of the Christian faith. So with the Incarnation and other 
doctrines ; they are to them mere physical wonders, divested of all 
moral significance. Thoughtful men have been inclined to see 
in such travesties of the truth a scheme of Satan for hindering its 
spread by anticipation : others have regarded them as instinctive 
or traditional “ forebodings” of a revelation. In his great work 
on the Mosaic system, Biiir shows that this absence of moral sig- 
nificance, this cosmical, unspiritual character, distinguished the 
Pagan religions of the East from the revelation of God, as a God 
of love and holiness, contained in the Old Testament. And the 
same remark, I suppose, is even more completely true of the differ- 
ence between Christianity and Pagan systems. 

Apologizing for the great length of this letter, I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, C. E. P. 

[We inserted the letterof “A. Z.” in fairness to him, not because 
we desired to raise adiscussion, which it would be impossible to 
extend fairly in these columns. We insert this letter because it 
states fairly and ably the view which we should in general adopt 
of the relative creed-obligations of the clergy and laity of our 
Church, though we cannot agree in some of its historical criti- 





cisms. But why our correspondent should seem concerned to dis- 
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credit those faint heathen anticipations, as we may call them, of 
Christian truth, which seem to us, instead of casting doubt on the 
latter, to confirm it much as Plato’s and Philo’s philosophy confirm 
the Gospel—by showing the direction in which God was preparing 
the spiritual and intellectual wants of men for the light of His 
fuller revelations—we do not understand. Surely Mr. Maurice's 
mode of dealing with the pre-Christian religions of the world is 
deeper and trucr.—Ep. Spectator.] 





To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ A. Z.,” inhis able letter throws out 
a supposition that “the thing signified by ‘the Spirit, Wisdom, or 
Word of God’ is a Divine Essence, not a Person.” Is it not quite 
certain that the word ‘ Person” as used in the Athanasian Creed 
is not the word “ Person” in our modern sense, and yet is not the 
whole of the popular theology founded on the belief that they mean 
the same thing ? Z. A. 








Hine Arts. 


THE BRITISH INSTITULION.— ANCIENT MASTERS. 
Tue chief honours of this year’s exhibition belong to Velasquez. 
There are comparatively few of his pictures in England, and 
seldom has a better opportunity been given to the public of 
judging of the great Spaniard’s works than now by Mr. Huth. 
‘There is Philip IV. of Spain, with his heavy lower jaw, stern and 
self-willed, but yet not ill-natured in aspect; his Queen, a comely 
Bourbon, with fair fresh face and bright eyes; and lastly, Philip’s 
Prime Minister, the Duke of Olivarez, with a face of more 
sagacity than beauty under his brown wig (for wig it must be). 
The force of individual character expressed without apparent 
effort in each of these portraits is amazing, and the two first named 
possess in perfection, as in a less degree the third does also, the un- 
conscious aspect so hard to get in portrait-painting, but which is 
essential in order that the spectator may have his thoughts directed 
to the person represented more than to the means used in painting 
the picture. ‘The colour of all three, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
is rich and harmonious, and has that specially solemn depth which 
distinguishes Velasquez from other great colourists. Philip IV. on 
horseback (1) is also remarkable for its gorgeous colour, though 
scarcely equal in most respects to Mr. Huth's trio, the like of 
which probably no gallery in England could show, unless it were 
the Bankes collection at Kingston Lacy. It is to a member 
of that family that the institution owes the temporary possession 
of the picture called ‘‘ Las Meninas” (111), whose pedigree and 
history have been so much discussed by its owner, Mr. H. J. 
Bankes, and the Times. This picture seems to be the most popu- 
lar of the artist’s works in the gallery, but considering the micros- 
copic distance generally chosen for looking at it its popularity seems 
due more to curiosity regarding the method of execution and amaze- 
ment at its boldness than to admiration of the effect produced. 
The effect, however, is, after all, the true marvel, and can be 
properly seen only from the opposite side of the room. In asketch 
like this, minute expression of feature cannot of course be expected; 
but there is no want of it in attitude, from the little infanta down 
to the dog ; and so true and unexaggerated is the colour, that the 
consideration of paint never intrudes itself. It is only by comparison 
with its companions (notable pictures, too) that one is led to this 
consideration, and to appreciate its superiority in this respect even 
to such a masterpiece as Rembrandt's “Mill” (112). Of this “Mill ” 
more presently, Going on now with the portraits (for there is 
nothing in thera, asin their modern successors, that makes one 
desire to put off looking at them as long as possible), some 
astonishment may be permitted at seeing the name of Holbein at- 
tached not only to the calm grave face of good ‘ Sir T. More” (19) 
but to the potato-faced figure called “‘ Henry VIII.” (39); and 
at finding the latter in a good place, while the former, which seems 
a really good picture, is put away in the upper story. There are some 
exceedingly good Vandykes,—“ Strafford” (31), self-contained and 
imperious, but with less of the vehemence, which we connect with the 
Irish Viceroy than in the Warwick portrait ; the well-known triple 
portrait of his master, ‘‘ Charles I.” (77); and, better than either, 
the portrait of “‘ Endymion Porter ” (49), who if a less interesting 
character has got it more completely expressed than either the 
King or the Karl. There is admirable simplicity, accompanied 
by thoroughly good workmanship, in Cuyp’s “Portrait of a 
Lady” (40); while the less familiar name of Flink is to a largely 
designed and richly painted portrait of a man in a black dress with 
white lace collar. Guido’s “ Cardinal Ubaldini” (18) is good 
evidence of what he might have done as a portrait-painter, noble 


a, 
in bearing and pleasing in colour; but yet lacking the indeserjp. 
able quality which genius of the first order can alone impart, and 
which makes Titian’s thoughtful, though somewhat sly head of 
“ Father Paul” (35) one of the most attractive pictures in the 
exhibition. The portrait of a half-proud, half-melancholy young 
Milanese, by that rarest of masters L. da Vinci, completes jpn 
inverse chronological order the list of most noticeable pictures ip 
this class. The colour is almost gone, but the features are model. 
led with delicacy and decision. 

The show of sacred subjects is unusually small, but ex. 
tends over a long enough period to illustrate some great changes 
in art. For instance, there is little in common between Luini’s 
“ Baptism” (21) and L. Caracci’s “St. Francis” (86), and few 
people nowadays bit will prefer the intense expression of the 
Milanese in spite of his bad drawing to the academic insipidity of 
the ‘‘ Eclectic,” though one must admire his good drawing of hands 
and feet, and his masterly arrangement of drapery. Correggio is 
intermediate between these two. A master of colour, of form, and of 
light and shade (which cannot be said of the first), he yet hada 
higher purpose in art than the mere exhibition of his skill, like 
the second, and used this chiefly to enhance the impression of his 
subject. Compare the vigorous and expressive action of the angel 
in his ‘‘ Agony ” (37) with the curious creature seated on a cloud 
and playing the fiddle in Caracci’s picture. In the one case the 
whole picture is full of fire and action, the other meaningless and 
dead. “ Jacob's Dream” (55), by S. Rosa, is one of the worst of his 
landscapes, in which it seems no miracle at all that a ladder should 
lean against that red wall of sky patched with leaden paint. 
However, his ang:ls are preferable to Caracci’s young musical 
dilettunte. Caravaggio might perhaps have done well if he had 
aimed only at subjects within his reach. His taste was for the 
rough and ready uninspired mortal of every-day life. But to paint 
these with their natural expressions and call his picture ‘“ Christ 
at Emmaus” (79) is intolerable. Murillo has shown what may be 
done with similar materials if used without affectation. His 
picture of “Spanish Girls Looking from a Window” (56) is one 
of the gems of the gallery. ‘There is nothing shocking in the 
over-confident gaze of these damsels—they are rustics and behave 
themselves as such, but it would not do to call either of them St. 
Cecilia or St. Catherine. A beautifully coloured Teniers, with more 
agreeable subject than usual (17), and ‘‘ A Man Reading” (91), by 
Rembrandt—the man very intent on his book, and the surround- 
ings admirably managed—must on no account be overlooked. 

Rembranit’s ‘‘ Mill” (however one may be inclined to think it 
surpassed by other pictures in one or two particulars) will always 
remain one of the world’s wonders. Though the subject be but a 
windmill, the most familiar of objects, no landscape ever exceeded 
it in dignity ; and, much as it must have become darkened and em- 
browned, none ever glowed with livelier light. It is very instruc- 
tive to compare it with the late Mr. Ward’s imitation of it. ‘The 
imitation must be pronounced a failure. It has little of the light 
and none of the dignity of the original. The first is quenched by 
the inharmonious colouring of the sky, in which the imitator in 
giving us brown clos and blue sky has overlooked the fact that 
Rembrandt's clouls have become brown (yet not so brown as his) 
from the same cause that has given the sky a greenish hue, viz., 
the yellowing of the vehicle; and the dignity is destroyed by 
breaking up the sweeping lines of the mill into fragments; 
and, instead of the massive square mound on which it stands 
in the original, by tilting up the line as it approaches the 
centre of the picture so as to form an acute angle with 
the vertical edge which descends into the water. ‘The 
composition has thus a perked up and ignoble appearance. 
There is a good collection of Ruysdael’s landscapes. All have a 
largeness and grandeur which is vainly sought in Hobbema; but 
seldom is there seen so good a specimen as the Lansdowne “ Sea- 
piece” (101). The spaciousness of the airfis immense, and the 
white glare of the surf as it races beneath the towering clouds that 
crowd up from the horizon looks full of danger. An English artist 
has painted a worthy companion to this noble work. If the name 
of Crome were unknown, it would be said that ‘“ On the Coast 
near Yarmouth” (172) wasa Turner. Very like Turner is the 
mystery of the old hull which looms so large in the middle 
distance, and the lively motion of the smack that drives before the 
wind. A single gleam of sunshine strikes on a fishing village 
that nestles under the sandy cliff, and gives a gloomier intensity 
to the huge clouds that sweep across the bay. One fault 
(perhaps the only fault) is observable in both pictures. 
The sea wants transparency. Of three other landscapes by Crome 
one is a masterly sketch on a large scale of some Welsh mountains 





(180), another an oak wood, such as till lately was supposed to be 
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his special subject (147), and a third on the screen, of old houses 
and fishing boats, remarkable for its delicate and well-preserved 
colour (132). There is also some subtle distinction of grays in 
the “Interior of a Church” (108), by De Witt; though the 
picture is a little cold in general effect : and a bit of river scenery 
with wide space of cloudy sky by Calcott in his best manner (154), 
a manner which he did little good to forsake for such a purpose 
as to paint his unintellectual Raphael and mock-rustic Fornarina 
(146). Canaletto covers a large space on the walls. His pictures 
are like so much tasteless dough, added lest the appetite should be 
too much cloyed by uninterrupted plums. 

Among English portraits there is none of unusual character. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough always satisfy the taste, and frequently 
do more. ‘The consummate grace of Sir Joshua’s portrait of Mrs. 
Collyer (148) requires, however, a special remark ; and so do the 
arch delight of the boy who has dressed up his little sister in all 
kinds of finery and put a nosegay in each hand, and the pleased 
look of self-importance in the little girl's twinkling eye (177). 

V 








BOOKS. 
—_—»~—— 
MR. BABBAGE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Mr. BAsBacE has here given us a book even more entertaining 
and little less instructive than his “ Economy of Manufactures,” 
one of the most entertaining of all instructive works. ‘The chief 
fault of the new work is that it is excessively fragmentary and 
miscellaneous, threading together the most heterogeneous beads of 
ingenuity, jest, anecdote, argument, thought, and conviction, from 
Mr. Babbage’s abortive boyish attempt to raise the devil, up to his 
more successful attempt in mature life to illustrate the true theory 
of miracles. There is a dry humour as well as a matter-of-fact 
brevity about most of Mr. Babbage’s recollections which at once 
impress his stories upon us as authentic, and make them amusing, 
though one or two of the more elaborate jokes, like the ‘* Scenes 
from a New After-piece,” rather suggest to us the probable form 
which exuberant mirth might assume in a Calculating Machine 
than the comic moods even of a “philosopher.” The mild sur- 
prise, too, with which Mr. Babbage records the injustices and 
inadequate appreciation he has received from his fel!ow-country- 
men, and the perfect impartiality with which he registers both 
the tributes of admiration and the slights, though they do not 
fail to suggest personal feeling, do so rather as a self-registering 
barometer suggests variable states of the weather than as words 
usually suggest pleasure or pain. The bock, too, is so full of 
evidence of Mr. Babbage’s wonderful fertility of invention that 
one almost gets nervous before the end, lest he should be turning 
his readers without their own knowledge to some such account 
as his ingenious Italian friend turned the thirsty passengers 
whom he obliged to work for him when they supposed that they 
were working for themselves :— 

“ An Italian gentleman, with greater sagacity, devised a more pro- 
ductive pump, and kept it in action at far less expense. The garden 
wall of his villa adjoined the great high road leading from one of the 
capitals of northern Italy (Turin), from which it was distant but a few 
miles. Possessing within his garden a fine spring of water, he erected 
on the outside of the walla pump for public use, ‘and chaining to it a 
small iron ladle, he placed near it some rude seats for the weary 
traveller, and by a slight roof of climbing plants protected the whole 
from the mid-day sun. In this delightful shade the tired and thirsty 
travellers on that (vell beaten road ever and anon reposed and refreshed 
themselves, and did not fail to put in requisition the service of the pump 
80 opportunely presented to them. From morning till night many a 
dusty and wayworn pilgrim plied the handle, and went on his way, 
blessing the liberal proprietor for his kind consideration of the passing 
stranger. But the owner of the villa was deeply acquainted with 
human nature. He knew in that sultry climate that the liquid would 
be more valued from its scarcity, and from the difficulty of acquiring 
it. He therefore, to enhance the value of the gift, wisely arranged the 
= so that its spout was of rather contracted dimensions, and the 

andle required a moderate application of force to work it. Under these 
circumstances the pump raised far more water than could pass through 
its spout; and, to prevent its being wasted, the surplus was conveyed 
by an invisible channel to a large reservoir judiciously placed for 
watering the proprietor’s own houses, stables, and garden,—into which 
about five pints were poured for every spoonful passing out of the spout 
for the benefit of the weary traveller. Even this latter portion was not 
entirely neglected, for the waste-pipe conveyed the part which ran 
over from the ladle to some delicious strawberry beds at a lower level.” 

Mr. Babbage gives a very amusing account of his great 
mechanical struggle as a boy with his schoolfellow Marryat 
(afterwards Captain Marryat the novelist.) Babbage got up early 
with one or two industrious schoolfellows to study mathematics. 
Marryat, who thought he should like the fun, but did not at all 





* Passages from the Life of a Philosopher, By Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
&c. London: Longman. 1864, 


care to study mathematics, tried every possible contrivance to 


ensure his being awakened by Babbage’s early rising. He tied 
packthread to the door and put it round his own wrist; Babbage 
untied it; then he used thicker cord, Babbage cut it; then 
Marryat used a chain, Babbage got a pair of pliers and undid # 
link; Marryat used stronger and stronger chains, at last fastened 
by padlocks ; and Babbage then instead of defeating him directly 
“turned his flank.” He got a piece of thin packthread, and in the 
middle of the night crept out of bed and passed it through a link 
in the chain, he then gave Marryat repeated tugs during the 
night, taking care to draw the packthread away before the light 
came, so that Marryat’s life was rendered a burden to him by 
constant false alarms. At last, however, a treaty of peace was 
concluded, and Marryat admitted to the morning séances, which he 
entirely deprived of their industrial and scientific character, and 
turned into opportunities for letting off fireworks, by which they 
were detected and put an end to. Another incident of Mr. 
Babbage’s school life was still more characteristic. He “ gener- 
alized” some of Mr. Simeon’s sermons into a skeleton form of 
sermon capable of being applied to any text, in the manner 
in which he afterwards generalized the ‘* economy of manufac- 
tures.” He then actually applied it to the text “ Alexander the 
coppersmith has done me much evil.” ‘“ There were in my ser- 
mon,” says Mr. Babbage, “some queer deductions from this 
text, but then they fulfilled all the usual conditions of our ser- 
mons, and so thought also two of my companions to whomI com- 
municated in confidence this new manufacture.” “ The sermon 
on the coppersmith,” he contiuues, ‘‘ was so completely ‘ isomor- 
phous’ with Mr. Simeon’s own productions that it got putaway 
among them as the ‘ recollections’ of one of the boys.” The effect 
on the master he passes over as too terrible for memory to dwell 
on. 

Mr. Babbage gives but one instance of using his own ingenuity for 
the purpose of overreaching himself; but thatis an amusing one. 
Rogers, the author of the ‘* Pleasures of Memory,” once objected 
to plate-glass windows, on the ground that they had given him 
cold through the imagination, or given his imagination a cold of 
which his mucus membrane had caught the infection,—by produc- 
ing a false impression that the window was open, whenit was really 
a sheet of plate-glass. Babbage replied that his ingenuity was 
too many for his imagination ; for example, when he went to 
sleep in the country and forgot his nightcap, he knew he should 
inevitably catch cold but for his plan of tying a piece of pack- 
thread tight under his chin, which soothed his nerves with the 
eidolon of anightcap, and so prevented the mischief. We have 
never met with anything so like an experimental yet strictly scien- 
tific answer to Dr. Johnson's celebrated dictum to Boswell, “ I do 
not know, Sir, perhaps no man shall ever know, whether it is 
better to wear nightcaps or not.” Has not Mr. Babbage proved 
inductively (as Faraday proved about the table-turning) that 
nightcaps act only through the automatic nervous system, and 
that if you can satisfy the expectation of a nightcap without 
a nightcap you avoid the evil consequences of suspending its 
wear? If so, the “economy of manufactures” is clearly in 
favour of the packthread for those who have already contracted the 
habit of nightcaps; and against nightcaps altogether for those 
who have not. 

Mr. Babbage has one or two very shrewd comments on the 
characters of some of his contemporaries. Of these the shrewdest 
are on the special faculty of the Duke of Wellington. It is clear 
that Mr. Babbage’s own greatest power, that of combining a 
| multitude of small means for the attainment of a specific end, had 
| & sympathetic insight into that of the Duke. He gives us this 
| interesting story of a conversation held over his Calculating 
‘Machine with the Duke of Wellington and the Countess of 
Wilton :— 
| “When I had concluded my explanation, Lady Wilton, addressing 
| me, said, ‘Now, Mr. Babbage, can you tell me what was your greatest 
| difficulty in contriving this machine? I had never previously asked 

myself that question; but I knew the nature of it well. It arose not 
from the difficulty of contriving mechanism to execute each individual 
movement, for I had contrived very many different modes of executing 
‘each; but it really arose from the almost innumerable combinations 
| amongst all these contrivances—a number so vast, that no human mind 
could examine them all. It instantly occurred to me that a similar 
| difficulty must present itself to a general commanding a vast army, 
| when about to engage in a conflict with another army of equal or of 
greater amount. I therefore thought it must have been felt by the 
| Duke of Wellington, and I determined to make a kind of psychological 
experiment upon him. Carefully abstaining from any military term, I 
| commenced my explanation to Lady Wilton. I soon perceived by his 
' countenance that the Duke was already in imagination again in Spain. 
| I then went on boldly with the oy of my own mechanical diffi- 
culty ; and when I had concluded, the Duke turned to Lady Wilton and 


| said, ‘I know that difficulty well.’” 
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And this swift conjecture of Mr. Babbage’s received ample illus- 
ration and evidence on a subsequent meeting :— 


“At a yery small dinner-party the characters of the French 
marshals became the subject of conversation. The Duke, being appealed 
to, pointed out freely their various qualities, and assigned to each his pecu- 
liar excellence. One question, the most highly interesting of all, naturally 
presented itself to our minds. I was speculating how I could, without 
impropriety, suggest it, when, to my great relief, one of the party, 
addressing the Duke, said—‘ Well, Sir, how was it that, with such 
various great qualities, you licked them all, one after another?’ The 
Duke was evidently taken by surprise. He paused for a moment or 
two, and then said—‘ Well, I don’t know exactly how it was; but I 
think that if any unexpected circumstance occurred in the midst of a 
battle which deranged its whole plan, I could perhaps organize another 
plan more quickly than most of them.’” 

Mr. Babbage’s account of his calculating machines is either 
too meagre or too full. It is too meagre to explain their me- 
chanical principles as completely as he might have done,—too 
full for the mere literature of the invention, which is all apparently 
that he intends to give us. But though chiefly devoted to 
intellectual automata, he did not despise automata of a more 
light and frivolous temperament. When a child he had been 
taken to see a good automaton, and had been initiated by the 
inventor into the mysteries of a half-finished silver lady, whose 
movements were very graceful, and who was able to bow and put up 
her eyeglass at intervals, asifto passing acquaintances. With this 
silver automaton he fell in again at a sale in years long after; he 
bougiit and repaired her, and made her discharge the pleasant and 
delicate duty of receiving his guests at his Saturday evening 
parties in Dorset Street. His female friends took great interest 
in her toilet, and this led to the following amusing passage of 
arms between the great mathematical inventor and the celebra- 
ted Lady Morgan :— 

‘One evening, however, the arrival of the new dress was postponed 
to so late a period that I feared it had entirely escaped the recollection 
of the executive department, The hour at which my friends usually 
arrived was rapidly approaching. In this difficulty it occurred to me 
that there were a few remnants of beautiful Chinese crape in the silver 
lady's wardrobe. Having selected two strips, one of pink and the 
other of light green, I hastily wound a plaited band of bright auburn 
hair round the block on which her head-dresses were usually construc- 
ted, and then pinned on the folds of coloured crape. This formed a 
very tolerable turban, and was not much unlike a kind of head-dress 
called a toke, which prevailed at that period. Another larger piece of 
the same pink Chinese crape I wound round her person, which I thought 
showed it off to considerable advantage. Fortunately, I found in her 
wardrobe a pair of small pink satin slippers, on each of which I fixed a 
single silver spangle; then placing a small silver crescent in the front of 
her turban, I felt I had accomplished all that time and circumstances 
permitted. The criticisms on the costume of the silver lady were 
various, In the course of the evening, Lady Morgan communicated to 
me confidentially her own opinion of the dress. Holding up her fan, she 
whispered, ‘My dear Mr. Babbage, I think your silver lady is rather 
slightly clad to-night; shall I lend her a petticoat ?’ to which I replied, 
‘My dear Lady Morgan, I am much indebted for your very considerate 
offer, but I fear you have not got one to spare.’” 

We cannot quit this very entertaining book without quoting 
one of Mr. Babbage’s thousand practical ingenuities, which sug- 
gest a safeguard such as would certainly have prevented one at 
least of the most terrible of recent railway accidents :— 

“One of the most important facts which the engine-driver ought to 
know is the exact time since the preceding train has passed the point 
of railroad on which his own engine is. This may be done by placing 
signals, about to be described, by the side of or across the road at all 
places where such knowledge is most important. The principle to be 
employed is, that at the passage of those places the engine itself should, 
in its transit, wind up a weight or spring. That this weight should act 
upon an arm standing perpendicularly, which would immediately com- 
mence moving slowly to the horizontal position. This it should attain 
by an equable motion at the end of three, five, or any desirable number 
of minutes. The means of raising the weight may be derived either 
from a projection below the engine or by one above it. The latter, 
which seems preferable, might be attached to a light beam traversing 
the road to which the apparatus should be fixed. 

Mr. Babbage’s book, though scrappy, and occasionally given to 
clumsy gambols (as, for example, in the preliminary discussion 
of the origin of his own name), is exceedingly entertaining, 
and wonderful in its ingenuities. Many of the chapters recall to 
one strongly the phrase applied to some philosopher, “a benig- 
nant thinking animal.” But in the discussion on miracle and 
laws of nature, to which his calculating machine gives occasion, 
Mr. Babbage rises into a higher region of thought, in which the 
genius of the great contriver, is merged in the genius of true 
philosophy. 








HUMAN SADNESS.* 
A compound of Ecclesiastes and the ‘“ Miseries of Human 
Life,” written by a sentimental Frenchwoman, who has imbibed 
Evangelical opinions. That is not a flattering description, but it 
is true, and the book is beautiful nevertheless. To the majority 





—s 
of Englishmen it will seem, we suspect, utterly unreadable, ang 
that majority will be the healthier, but the remainder will Tecog. 
nize in its writer a friend who has shared and is not ashamed of 
their mental troubles, who has put their half-formed thought 
into the most pellucid of words, who invests the burdens which 
they feel severely and yet regard as half unreal with substaneg 
and almost with dignity. To all who ever feel that melancholy 
which is not misery, and has its root not in misfortune, or any 
external suffering, but in the mind itself, that sadness which 
arises from some jar between the soul and the circumstances 
amid which it has been placed, that dreary weariness which 
Frenchmen call ennui, and for which Englishmen who feel jt 
most have not invented a word, or finally, that febrile self-con. 
scious nervousness which is the besetting evil of constitutions 
bred in great cities and habituated to sedentary life, Madame dg 
Gasparin’s reflections will have a singular charm. Whether it 
is a healthy charm may be doubted, for there is a tendeney in al] 
this self-analysis to increase the evil of which the sufferer com. 


touching the raw flesh such as a child sometimes feels in ex. 
asperating a sore. ‘The desire of the melancholy to realize their 
own sadness, to assure themselves that it is not a humour, a 
vapour, something, as they half suspect, begotten of ill-health upon 
indolence,—to probe, and analyze, and weigh, to measure the 
grief, and put the oppression in the scales, and try whether or no 
the fancy have cubical content, is one to be repressed, and 
Madame de Gasparin may help with many only to exaggerate it, 
Still diagnosis is the foundation of the medical art, and surgery 
is not to be silent because ignorant people reading surgical books 
think themselves the victims of all the symptoms which they 
know may swell into disease. There is help in analysis 
such as this book contains, if only because there is sympathy, 
the sympathy of the friend so dear to the hypochondriac, who 
understands thoroughly, who can listen to the minutest details of 
the most baseless trouble, and yet who does not smile. It differs 
from English works on the same subject as doctors differ among 
each other. All comprehend diseases of the nerves, but it is to 
few among them that the hypochondriac will ever resort with 
the slightest trust that he is comprehended, the smallest confi- 
dence that he will not be told how his permanent oppression, 
which seems to him to make all nature black, is but the natural 
result of acid on the stomach. The statement may be quite true, 
but unless the physician proves that he understands every 
symptom, can suggest that the sufferer does not sleep, and is 
liable to unreal terrors, and has a morbid fear of every incident 
pleasant or otherwise, and has this, that, and the other quasi- 
mental qualm, the patient will not believe that he is to obtain 
relief. Madame de Gasparin has just that suggestiveness of 
knowledge. 

With the analytical habit of her nation the authoress separates, 
and ina manner classifies, the mental causes of human sadness. She 
heads her chapters, “ Oppression,” Mistakes,” ‘ Weariness,” 
“Decay,” “Soul-torture,” “ Beautiful Sadness,” ‘ Death,” and “The 
Reason Why,” and under each describes a separate form, not of 
human sadness, but of the misery which as we read we feel will 
produce theemotion. Very sentimental titles! smiles the strong- 
minded Englishwoman, who rides every day, and though she has 
known trouble believes melancholy to be only a fine name for 
bad digestion. Well, they are sentimental; but then is it only senti- 
ment which lends force to this terrible paragraph, or is there 
not also hard, shrewd, practical insight into human nature, a 
gleam of La Rochefoucauld’s spirit flashing in the eyes of this 
dévote 2— 

“ The defects of a certain nature irritate me; its very virtues put 
me out of patience; so distasteful, indeed, are they, that I am not sure 
but that I should prefer imperfections that were more congenial. This 
man compromises my future, exerts an inimical influence around me. 
How, then, can I think well of him? Then the next stepis that I think 
ill, nourish myself with gall; commend my own irritation; the demons 
that were sleeping within me wake; they smite me with their serpents; 
at each sting I feel a kind of excitement. Should any one come to tell 
me: That man is ill, I should not rejoice; that he was in pain, this 
would give me no kind of pleasure; but if I am told that he is wicked, 
if some unworthy action of his is related, then I am conscious of a 
diabolical satisfaction. Horrible, this! it is like dogs fastening greedily 
on carrion. And more! I nurse my antipathy. I do not want to love 
that man. I might possibly consent to pray for him, but not to detest 
him less. Kill him! no, certainly; only do not let him stand in my 
way. And if, to remove him out of it, it be absolutely necessary that 
God should take him out of life,—well, be it so, let him go to another 
world. Yes, there are murderous thoughts, silent and swift of flight as 
the bats that flit round us at nightfall ; their cold wing has touched my 
brow.” 

Or is there only sentiment in this description,—not of envy, 





* Human Sadness. By the Countess de Gasparin. London: Strahan. 
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which pass suddenly through the souls of those who are not | 
envious, but only vain and self-conscious, yet healthy enough to 
hate the emotion they acknowledge ? 

“The happiness of others, when I was myself unhappy, has saddened 
mo still more. When I have seen one who was rich, kind-hearted, 
generous, popular, celebrated, a question has risen to trouble my soul: 
Why should he be so, and notI? This woman is beautiful, and for no 
other reason she displeases mo. That intellect radiates, scatters happy 
sayings, has just views, all the world is conscious of its fascinations; as 
for me I remain apart; that sound of delighted laughter makes me in- 
elined to weep ; I wait till something foolish escapes the phanix, to be 
pleased inmy turn. That voice is sympathetic, has touching vibrations, 
its tone answers to the depths of the heart; it is listened to with | 
enchantment, I do not share that enchantment, I resist it; those mag- 

nificent accents jar me; I wait for a false note to applaud. Why should | 

I be one of God’s disinherited children? Others possess talents which 

he has refused to me; others exercise a charm,—as for me I have 

charmed no one. There are women whose every silly smile subjugates 
and bewitches ; I know not how to smile thus. That man speaks mere | 
common-places in high-sounding language, everybody bows; his com- | 
mon-places are approved, he is the fashion, his place is ready made for 
him; and I, who am better worth by far, I am not listened to, I am not 
looked up to, I cannot establish my own poor little footing in the sun- 
shine. See those eyes beaming with mirth, and that brilliant com- 
plexion, and that gay laugh; to her smooth, easy days are allotted. I, too, 
my eyes might beam as brightly, if God chose; my face would be fresh, 
too; [am young as she is; I might welcome every morning as it came; 
but no; God has bowed me down; laden my soul with gnawing cares; 
filled my life with insupportable suffering. When that woman passes 
me, when the air, perfumed by her happiness, reaches me, it is as 
though I had inhaled poison. My disease—an appalling one—is com- 
posed of the felicity of others; my hideous enjoyments are made up of 
their griefs. I will console sufferers as much as you like; I will go as 
often as you will into the house of mourning; only, do not take me to 
the happy ; do not oblige me to enter homes that abound in all the 
blessings of this life ; they stifle me.” 

It is, however, in tracing the sadness of the half-hypochondriac 
that Madame de Gasparin excels, in showing how the mind, or, 
as she says, the soul, is saddened by every variety of oppression, 
by the presence of antagonistic natures, by the power of wealth, 
by fatigue, by the hard autocracy of nature, by exile, by the only 
real terror—that which is born within, by constraint, by that in- 
tolerable watchfulness of the crowd which only the melancholy 
feel, by that mental habit which the authoress has described in 
apassage of which only its victims will perhaps recoguiza the 
full beauty :— 

“The solar microscope has been invented by science, but it is not 
science alone that makes use of it, everybody has one of his own that 
he applies to the infinitely little. There where the eye, as God has 
made it, sees only a grain of dust, a monster makes his appearance. 
Empty space is peopled with formidable creatures on all sides,—claws, 
forceps, triple rows of grinders. These gigantic animals open mon- 
strous jaws, their bodies wriggle, their tail, armed with a dart, is 
threateningly curved ; the thousand facets of their eyeballs are fixed upon 
us; countless feet keep stirring, hairs bristling ; and all this array of 
weapons is turned against us, and we stand terrified, gazing at the drop 
of water that contains such horrors. And all the time that drop re- 
mains clear and undisturbed, and when our glances quit that atomic 
universe, to wander on familiar objects around, a smile replaces our 
alarm.” 

Every oppression is described, and in every case with the 
subtle force, the hard determination to tell the truth, which shines 
out in this paragraph, one written by a woman to women, but 
intelligible to all:— 

“ People have wondered at family antipathies; they have asked how 
those that everything—life-interests, occupations—tended to unite, 
should ever have come to hate each other. The galley-slaves also are 
closely bound together; do they love each other any the better for 
that? Tor my part, I have always been surprised at this passago of 
Scripture, ‘If ye love not men whom ye have seen, how shall ye love 
God whom ye have not seen?’ Alas! the more I know myself, the 
more I detest. As for the absent, I can without effort represent them 
to my mind as good, compassionate, generous, easy to live with. But 
this individual who weighs me down, from whom not one portion of my 
life can escape, oh how difficult I find it to love him, seeing him as I 


tr) 


do so near! 

There is a stiil better description at page 10,—an account of 
the tyranny of the prosaic, of the people whose talk resembles 
steam, most powerful for its end, but amidst which human 
breath is stifled; but our extracts are already too long, and we 
must be content with a single sentence :—“ This last form goes 
deeper than any of the rest. It plunges into the very recesses 
of your heart; you have not spoken, but it has found you out; 
it drags your idols into broad daylight, and turns them into 
tidicule; it enters irreverently into that realm of the ideal, where 
you only venture with timid step, and scatters to all the winds 
what it is pleased to call the mere tinsel of a booth at a fair. 
Who has not experienced those invasions of hostile natures ?— 
*T heard a language that was not my own! Alien voices, cha- 
racters fundamentally different; yet worthy people, that one 
must needs esteem.” It is all, say the strong, imaginary, nay, 





absurd, such griefs need nothing except a breath of the fresh air. 


That also is all that the man whom smoke is stifling needs, but 
if he does not get it, and get it quickly “Imaginary! People 
think they have effected a cure when they have let that drop of 
boiling oil fall upon your wounds. Absurd! My own common 


sense had told me so before you, and that is the very thing that 


aggravates my torment. I am wrong, you say, to suffer! Go, 
take that comforting opinion to the mutilated man who suffers 
terrible pain in the leg that has been cut off long ago. Prove to 


him that he cannot possibly feel anything, since the seat of the 


suffering no longer exists. Do you know what he will do? He 
will look at you, will pass his trembling hand over his forehead, 
on which stands the sweat, then he will turn on the other side, 
and speak to you no more.” 

Madame de Gasparin has her remedy for this sadness, and to 
those who have read her former works we need not say it is re- 
ligion, but religion of a somewhat peculiar kind, a religion like 
her writing, a concrete and strong belief embedded in soft sen- 
timent, a peachy religion with a core of hard dogmatic faith 
(with life in it too), and a soft pulpy coating of mysticism out- 
side. She is a Christian in the ordinary Protestant sense, but 
with a crave to reach closer to the infinite Centre than dogmas 
will Iet her do, with such a passion for communion with God that 
she would almost pass by Christ to reach Him. She does not 
pass Him, but it is Christ the God visible on earth rather than 
Christ the Intercessor whom she adores, and her real faith is 
summed up in this sentence :—* You talk to me of distractions : 
TI have a soul, and ‘it cannot be satisfied with lies. You tell me 
of penitence and penance : I have a heart, and it cannot be filled 
with vanities like these. I want my God.” 

We have given, we fear, but a poor idea of the book, but let any 
one who cares to indulge in the luxury of feeling the inmost 
symptoms of hypochondria analyzed by a writer full of mysti- 
cism and hard solid sense, who knows by experience everything 
the melancholy feel, yet is full of a pleasant sub-humour, who can 
teach the deepest truths of religion in the style of a French- 
woman of the salons, who tells him to strive after communion 
with God in sentences that ring with hard metallic point, buy 
and study this book. If there is melancholy anywhere about him 
he will be grateful for the advice, more grateful if he can take to 
himself the caution which Madame de Gasparin embodies in this 
apophthegm, “ The perfumes that exhale from the heart are those 
that can only be obtained from bruising the plant.” Let the 
perfume go and keep your heart unbruised. 


A CLEVER GIRL’S POEMS.* 

TueErE is in at least two or three of Miss Fletcher’s poems a 
delicate transparency and music which raiso them decidedly 
above the level of mere “elegant verses,” and give promise 
that, in future efforts, if the poetic impulse increases instead of 
dying away, she may attain a certain modest level of deserved 
success. The fault of the greater number of the poems is the 
fault of young poems in general. Young intellects invariably 
confuse between the expansive forces of the fermenting period of 
life—those budding practical wants and instincts the natural 
exercise of which is still in suspense, and which, therefore, 
react vividly upon the intellect, and seek to anticipate their 
coming life through the aid of the fancy,—and that original 
strength of the imagination which permanently determines 
the mind to artistic efforts, even when tho restlessness of 
unsatisfied practical wants and energies ceases. It is, how- 
ever, generally easy to distinguish between the poetry which is 
the mere safety-valve of fermenting youthful wants and hopes, 
and the poetry which arises from a native strength of the im- 
agination. In the former there may be plenty of impulse, pleuty of 
slow fire, while in the latter, that which arises from true imagina- 
tive strength, there may be plenty of smoke, plenty of smouldering 
green-wood,—but in the former the imagination is only the in 

strument of feeling, in. the latter you see the wish to imagine 
truly, often predominating over the wish to express vigorously. If 
the imagination is really strong you see it at times setting the 
feelings in motion, instead of merely finding a voice for them,— 
you see it, moreover, sometimes controlling and suppressing senti- 
ment, so as to make the conception more complete and vivid,—you 
see it subordinating mere colour and vividness to truth. Coleridge 
long since remarked it as one sign of a great poct to seize eagerly 
on subjects apart from the sphere of his personal experience, and 
this is more or less a test of the difference between the young 
poetry of true poets and the quasi-poetry of clever young people. 
In the former you can see the imagination exercising itself on its 
own account, in the latter only preparing an outlet for personal 

* Thoughts from a Girl's Life. By Lucy Fletcher. London: Macmillan. 
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potels, it is merely an intricate maze of narrow and tortuous 
streets, full of shops, of which the cross-legged owner sits 
bargaining in true Oriental fashion with all comers. ‘There are 
gome strangely incongruous historical associations in parts of 
Constantina. At one corner of the city an unmistakeable frag- 
ment of Roman wall is side by side with the Moorish gateway, 
hile a notice commencing with the inevitable ‘“ J/ est defendu” 
prohibits admission except on business to the works of the new 
French bridge destined to take the place of its Roman pre- 
decessor. From Constantnia to Batna is a distance of seventy 
miles across the plain, or rather up the long series of gentle 
slopes by which the greatest heights of the Atlas are approached. 
Batna is a good specimen of another type of Algerian town. 
it has outgrown its strength, so to speak, and there are rows of 
French-built houses, unhabited streets laid down through which 
nobody passes, and macadamized roads alons which nobody 
travels. At Batna, however, the tourist gets fairly into 
aland of new and strange sights and associations. A few miles 
off are the ruins of Lambessa, and the great French penitentiary 
erected on the same site. Within four hours’ climbing is the Pic 
des Cédres, one of the loftiest peaks of the Atlas, commanding a 
magovificent view over the Auress, the most beautiful district of 
Algeria. Here, too, the sportsman is fairly in the region of 
fions, panthers, snakes, and wild boars, while the population of 
the glens of the Auress is no longer Arab, but one of the Kabyle 
tribes, whose origin is so great a puzzle to the ethnologist. 
Though French military roads begin to fail at Batna French dili- 
gences do not, and the descent from the summits of the Atlas 
into the Sahara is made with considerable rapidity, if not with any 
particular amount of comfort over roads, or rather tracks, which 
ender a journey on the top of the diligence almost as arduous an 
affair as a burst of foxhunting in a difficult country. Once 
south of the Atlas, * semi-alpine, semi-tropical,” is the character 
given to the scenery by Mr. Tristram, a former traveller, and 
confirmed by Mr. Ormsby. For the first time the traveller gets 
beyond the limits of French hotels, and spends his nights in an 
odd mixture of French and Oriental custom in a caravanserai 
kept by an old French soldier. Here Mr. Ormsby found it ex- 
pedient to engage a guide, one Amar ben Moussa, a most use- 
ful and estimable personage, if a former “ proclivity to homicide” 
which had resulted in his acquaintance with the nature of travaux 
forces at Lambessa be not taken into account. The said procli- 
vity for shooting at stray Christians, however, is common amongst 
his race, and Mr. Ormsby found it regarded by them with the 
qualified sort of reprobation with which a slight tendency to 
drink is looked on amongst Europeans. Under the guidance of 
this worthy Mr. Ormsby went out in search of feshtall, a wild 
kind of mountain sheep, which if properly hunted affords very 
good sport. Though unsuccessful in this object, he attained 
another,—a full view from a mountain peak over the intermin- 
able waste of the Sahara. From El Kantra to Biskara was Mr. 
Ormsby’s next stage, and at the latter place he found himself at 
the frontier of French occupation,—the advanced trading post of 
the province. 

Traders from Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, Kabyles, Arabs from far 
off oases in the Sahara, negroes from Timbuctoo,—what a veri- 
table sensation, by the way, for the quiet English tourist to have 
the road to Timbuctoo pointed out to him at his feet from a 
mountain top!—are all to be found. Here, in the very advanced- 
guard of civilization, in the frontier of that vast plain, which for 
anything we know stretches right away to Lake Nyanza, in the 
country of gorillas and anthropophagous tribes, the French 
soldier accommodates himself to circumstances, and has his 
theatre under the palm trees, and spends his time clicking 
billiard balls and drinking absinthe. At Biskara the theory of the 
French café has been appreciated by the natives, and the town 
is full of ingenious adaptations of that institution to Arab tastes. 
As the entertainment chiefly consists, however, of monotonous 
singing and slow dancing to the music of banjos, tomtoms, and 
aninstrument which sounds like a “bagpipe gone melancholy 
mad,” it is not patronized much by the French originators. 

Mr. Ormsby withstood the temptation of a week's incursion 
into the Sahara, and devoted himself to the exploration of “ La 
Grande Kabylie ” and the futile pursuit of lions. Though they are 
now increasing in numbers under French protection, the race of lions 
has been almost exterminated in recent times by the Arab amuse- 
ment of setting the forest on fire, and thereby destroying lions by 
the hundred, together with the trees. The French have put a 
stop to this sort of thing, and lions are again increasing, though 
stili but rarely met with. Mr. Ormsby took for his companion 
an experienced hunter, who on any formal occasion signed himself 





“ Cheret, Tueur de Lions,” and who considered himself entitled by 
long familiarity with every individual lion in “le jardin de 
plaisance des lions,” as the Mahowna Mountain is called, to speak 
of them in such terms as “le vieux coquin de Ponthiévre,” or 
“Ce dréle que j'ai blessé l'année derniére & Ain Mokta.” All 
their efforts even to see or hear a lion, however, were unsuccess- 
ful, and Mr. Ormsby left Kabylia with the firm conviction that 
the best way to attain either of these objects was to travel up and 
down a military road on the top of a diligence. The Algerine 
lion studies his own comfort to no small extent, and he finds the 
beaten roads of the French a vast improvement upon forcing his 
way through the tangled brushwood of the forest. 

The Kabyles themselves are a peculiar race, and a thorough 
study of their character and habits would be interesting in more 
ways than one. Moslems they are, it is true, but that is the 
only point they possess in common with the surrounding Arabs, 
and in every point of view they present the most marked 
contrast to their neighbours. Whether descendants of some 
Lybian tribe, or remnants of a Vandalic population, their honest, 
straightforward, and independent character, scarcely tinged with 
any Oriental influences, points to a very different origin from that 
of the Arab. 

Mr. Ormsby concluded his rambles in North Africa with a trip 
to Tunis, of which he gives an amusing description in his own 
peculiar style. Weare no admirers of the modern smart and 
funny style of writing on all subjects, but Mr. Ormsby always 
acknowledges certain limits of good taste, and is decidedly clever 
enough in the department of literature which he affects to render 
this account of his vacation tour a very readable book. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@— 

The Chastening of Love. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (W. P. Nimmo.) 
—A tiny volume of extracts from Dr. Parker's writings, each extract 
being prefaced and concluded by a poem. There is nothing in this 
very nicely got-up little book to call for hostile comment, but it is rather 
meat for babes, “He giveth power to the faint. Let us analyze the 
language. He giveth;—how suggestive of opulence. .. . . He giveth 
power; how suggestive of MIGHT.” And so on with elaborate exposi- 
tions of God’s power and bounty, &c. 

Arrows inthe Dark. By the Author of “Said and Done.” Adrian 
L’ Estrange ; or, Moulded out of Faults. The Eve of St. Mark. By Thomas 
Doubleday. (Smith, Elder, and Co,)—These three novels are very fair 
specimens of Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co.'s shilling series of standard 
authors, which certainly deserves to be supported by novel-readers. 
There is not a bad novel on the list, and very many are of the highest 
merit. Of the three mentioned above, each is a good specimen of its 
own school,—the first of the novel of real life, the second of the tale of 
passionate love, and the last of the romantic historical novel. All tastes 
are suited. 

The Rise and Progress of Religious Life in England. By Samuel 
Rowles Pattison, (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Tho object of the 
author seems to be to show that at all times there have been in England 
historical personages,—as well of course as countless obscure individuals, 
—who have lived under the influence of Evangelical truth, who have 
felt “their own sinfulness and helplessness in the sight of God, have in 
this extremity heartily sought pardon and aid on the ground of the 
Redeemer’s merits, and have realized spiritual communion with God.” 
The difficulty was to give this idea an historical form, a difficulty from 
which the compilers of the Romish lives of the saints have shrunk, or 
perhaps were saved by their Church theory ; and we think that Mr. Patti- 
son has attained a fair measure of success. Written altogether from the 
Evangelical point of view, his book is nevertheless quite free from 
Evangelical narrowness, and he reckons Fisher, Southwell, Parsons, 
Leyburn, and others to have “risen into real fellowship with all who 
love the Saviour.” If he has not succeeded in his task, it is, we think, 
because the subject he has chosen is not capable of historical treatment. 
So far as the piety of one generation is the result of the piety or in- 
difference of the preceding generation, the connection depends on minute 
domestic incidents which elude the grasp even of biography. 

Tales Illustrating Church History, Vol. V., Eastern and Northern 
Europe; Vol. VI., Asia and Africa. (John Henry and James Parker.) 
—These volumes contain a number of pleasant narratives, which will 
not be the less pleasant to schoolboys and schoolgirls because there is 
very little power of conceiving character in them. Tho exterior 
features of the different countries and ages in which the scene is laid 
are, however, well caught, and the volumes therefore will doubtless 
attain the end which probably the author set before himself,—that of 
attracting the attention of his readers to ecclesiastical history. But the 
pious Christians should not have quite so many dreams which in 
answer to prayer warn them how to avoid danger. It certainly has 
never been common for Christians to be thus directed as to their con- 
duct, but that is quite the impression that these stories produce. 
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Evening Thoughts, By a Physician. Third Edition. (John Van 
Voorst.)—A little volume of detached thoughts, which has attained a 
well-deserved popularity, for it has the one great merit which such 
works ought to, but very often do not, possess,—to have no padding. 
Tho physician is deepest, we think, on the simplest themes, better on 
selfishness of the heart than on the whole mind,—on fixed ideas than on 
Plato’s Trinity. 

Shakespeare Jest Books. Second Series, Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(Willis and Sotheran.)—As there are people to whom mere antiquity is 
a recommendation in literature, as well as other things, we will not 
therefore censure the republication of six collections of jests which 
first appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of which 
the book collector, however ardent in his search or prodigal of his 
money,” would find it almost impossible to procure all the originals; 
but the calling these volumes by the name of Shakespeare is indefen- 
sible, It would be just as rational to collect all the street ballads that 
have appeared in the last twenty years and call them Tennyson ballads. 
There is not the least proof that Shakespeare ever so much as read any 
one of these chap-books, and if he did he must have judged them to be 
what they are,—a collection of stupid, obscene, practical jokes, in which 
the point, when by any chance there happens to be a point, is always 
spoiled, 

One Hundred Lectures on God, the Creator, the Creation, Astronomy, 
Philosophy, the Deluge, Colenso, Cumming, the Classics, the Poets, and the 
Heathen Mythology. By B. C. Jones, Third series, containing nine 
lectures. (W. H, Allen and Co.)—The title-page of this work cor- 
rectly expresses its character. It is an extraordinary jumble of incon- 
gruous subjects, <A lecture begins about Sophocles and ends about 
Colenso, or begins with astronomy and winds up with a list of editions 
of Aschylus, The chief propositions in this volume are that Hamlet is 
a plagiarism of the “Electra” of Euripides, and that the making of man 
after God’s image is ‘sheer nonsense,” and a notion at once ‘“‘delusive, 
presumptuous, wicked, and profane.” In short Mr. Jones is an avowed 
Deist. The extravagant inconsequence of his ideas is only equalled by 
the incorrectness of his grammar. 

The Study of the Physical Sciences. By G. D, Wood. (F. W. Calder.) 
—The author is well known as a teacher of science at several of the 
collegiate institutions in the metropolis, but he does not seem to 
know the meaning of the terms inductive and deductive reasoning 


(p. 14). The one is just as valuable as the other, and just as liable to 
error, A thinker may assume his general principles and reason deduc- 


tively from them correctly, but if his original assumption was unsound, 
so of course will be his conclusions; or he may attain to his general prin- 
ciples by a sound process. If he does not, the error is in his inductive, 
not his deductive logic. Mr. Wood seems to think that when the induc- 
tionis correctly made, thatis induction, but when itis incorrectly made, 
then it is deduction. As to making physical science a part of general 
education, we much doubt the expediency of it. The progress of 
science is really due to the division of labour, Every scientific man 
devotes himself exclusively to his own special branch of science. The 
modern theory of education seems to be the very reverse of this. 
The more immature the mind, the more its powers are to be frittered 
away ona dozen different subjects. 

Notes on Rifle Shooting. By Captain Heaton. (Longman and Co.)— 
Short practical notes on a subject just now of much interest, thoroughly 
sensible and clear, and free from that affectation of scientific knowledge 
which makes most such books useless to the public. Riflemen cannot 
do better than read Captain Heaton’s book. 


[Owing to the receipt of our American correspondent’s letter 
just before going to press, we are obliged to postpone the notice 
of “ Blackfriars ; or, the Monks of Old.”] 





THE WAR. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 2, 1864. 
SHORTSIGHTED sympathisers with the slaveholders’ rebellion wil! 
regard this week's news as very unfavourable to “the Federals,” 
and take comfort. For the Union armies have met with two 
reverses, gold has been up to 285, and there has been a sudden and 
important change in that department of the Cabinet—the Treasury 
—in which any sudden change is regarded with apprehension, if 
not with alarm. General Sherman has met his first check in the 
march which has so filled us with both admiration and solicitude. He 
has attacked Johnston in his works on Kenesaw Mountain, and has 
been repulsed with the loss of between 2,000 and 3,000 men, losing 
however no guns, and taking a few hundred prisoners. Before 
Petersburgh the movement of the left of the Army of the Potomac 
upon the Petersburgh and Weldon Railway, although successful in 
its main object, was accompanied by the loss of 1,500 prisoners and 
four guns, which were taken by the enemy with very little fighting, 
and almost no loss to themselves, although the men captured were 
most of them from the Second Corps, Hancock's, which is dis- 
tinguished for gallantry. This not very serious but most irritating 


country on the part of one or two corps and division commanders, 
Memorandum,—that Hancock himself was not in command of hig 
division, he having been temporarily relieved that he might recover 
from the effects of an old wound. He has since resumed his com. 
mand. The accident in question (for it was a mere accident) 
resulted from a failure to preserve military communication between 
the divisions engaged in executing the manwuvre. The enemy, 
who was on the watch and concealed from view, discovered the 
break in the line of battle, availed himself of his knowledge of the 
country, threw himself into the gap, and moving upon front, flank, 
and rear, attacked briskly, and “gobbled up” the spoils above 
mentioned, One regiment was taken almost without firing a shot, 
But the line was soon re-established ; and although the prisoners and 
the guns could not be recovered, the command of the railway was 
attained, and thus another one of Lee’s most important lines of 
communication effectually, for the present at least, cut off. But 
neither of these disasters, though not mere trifles in themselves, 
gives the considerate folk among us “ Federals” any concern 
about the issue of the campaign. In fact we are more encouraged 
now than we have been at any time since the Army of the Poto. 
mac crossed the Rapidan. And for these reasons. It is apparent, 
—those who should know think it unmistakeable,—that the insur- 
gents are losing heart; while, on the contrary, the Union armies, 
officers and men, were never in higher spirits, never more deter- 
mined, never in better discipline. It is also clear that General Lee 
has been obliged by General Grant's plan of campaign to divide 
his forces in the hope of preventing the “ Confederacy,” which 
has a purely military existence, from being cut in two, and to 
trust his ‘so-called ” capital to the chances of investment by a 
now largely superior force. It is not the army of Virginia, but 
Beauregard’s earthworks, to which Richmond and the insurgent 
Government now look for protection. You may remember that 
General Lee’s despatch after the battle of the Wilderness said that 
of his men who fell in that battle the greater number were killed 
outright or mortally wounded ; while it was found by our military 
authorities that not only was the number of our killed much 
smaller in proportion than usual to the wounded, but that most of 
the latter were but slightly wounded, in fact only temporarily 
disabled. The contents of intercepted letters also tell us that the 
rebels confess to each other that Lee’s army was so severely 
handled in the battle in question that since then they cannot be 
brought to attack with their old vigour. ‘This confession agrees 
entirely with the course of events since Lee retreated to Spott- 
sylvania Court House. He has watched closely and has fought with 
some obstinacy behind formidable earthworks, but the old dash and 
fury of onset have disappeared. Even the former quickness at 
making the most of an advantage seems to have forsaken the army 
of Virginia. The recent success upon the Union left, if promptly 
and vigorously followed up, might have been made a very serious 
matter to Grant ; but the enemy, having surprised and easily taken 
their prisoners, hurried back to cover, abandoning a position full 
of peril to the left wing of Meade’s army. Sherman’s check, too, 
was by no means the result of Johnston's getting him “ just where 
he wanted him.” For it was not Johnston but Sherman who 
attacked, with over-confidence, it would seem; and the troops of 
the former fought snugly under cover. We hear also from Rich- 
mond, but not through the Richmond papers, that the insurgents, 
much as they boast of Johnston's hitherto not very fruitful strategy, 
are so little satisfied with it and with the military administration 
(Jeff. Davis’s own), to which he owes his western command, that 
he has been replaced by General Ewell, ‘* Stonewall” Jackson's 
successor. And we hear not only this, but that General Lee has 
been made Commander-in-Chief of all the insurgent forces, with 
power of course to direct their campaigns as Grant directs those 
of the Union forces. Johnston, according to the same authority, 
is summoned to Virginia. Bragg appears to be shelved, as far as 
any important command is concerned. And indeed it does seem 
as if he had done nothing for them since the war began but fulfil the 
promise of his name, and prove himself in one respect an offset to 
our Pope. In officers fit for high command they appear now sadly 
deficient. Longstreet is evidently disabled for the field, and they 
have no men fit to oppose Meade, Hancock, Sherman, Thomas, and 
M’Pherson. Yet do not suppose that we are hallooing before we 
are out of the wood. We know that there is a severe struggle 
before us, and that we may yet suffer sore reverses ; but as to the 
result of the campaign our faith is firm, our hopes are high. 

On Thursday Wall Street and all places the country over where 
merchants and financial people congregate were startled by the 
announcement that Secretary Chase had resigned, and that his 
resignation had been accepted. A rebel bombshell exploding in 





reverse was the consequence of a blunder or of ignorance of the 


the New York Exchange would not have caused more consternation, 
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hat more, but not more astonishment. There was not the 
chtest premonitory symptom of so great a change inthe Cabinet ; 
we were merely told that it had taken place. Mr. Chase appears 
to have been as much surprised as any one else, at least at the 
ptness with which his resignation was accepted; for he was 
actually in consultation with a committee as to future operations 
when the announcement of his resignation was made with the 
simultancous nomination of a successor. Ido not profess to know, 
put I have reason to believe, that in this matter the late Secretary’s 
action was the result of a determination to have his own way in 
everything connected with his department, and a belief that he 
could get it, and that the prompt decision of the President sprang 
from a desire to rid himself of a man whom he found with all his 
gbility and worth, exacting, self-willed, and arrogant to a most 
troublesome degree. Mr, Chase, I don’t assert it as a fact, but I 
have reason to believe that it is so, has again and again 
demanded that a certain course should be taken, a certain appoint- 
ment made, or a certain law passed, with the alternative of his 
resignation. Ile has hitherto had his way, because of his abilify 
and high character, and because he was, or represented, a political 
power. Mr. Chase in the Cabinet was necessarily a strong sup- 
to the Government ; Mr. Chase, hitherto, out of the Cabinet 
night be used to distract, and perhaps to fatally divide, the large 
majority of the Free State people who support Mr. Lincoln's 
Government. But since the nomination of General Fremont and 
the renomination of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Chase's political import- 
ance has very much diminished. He still has a large following, 
and an influential one; but he is not and cannot, it would seem, 
be made, the head of a party. He is of all men the man who 
cannot receive the support of the old Democratic party, what 
is left of it; and he has tvc much character, is too honest 
and patriotic, to step into Fremont’s shoes, even if he 
could do so, merely with the purpose of dividing the Anti- 
Slavery Union party, and ensuring the election of a pro- 
Slavery democrat,—for that is all which, under the circumstances, 
becoulddo. ‘Therefore when again Mr. Chase held his resignation 
in terrorem over the President's head, Mr. Lincoln solved the 
difficulty at once by accepting the resignation. Mr. Chase may 
have been perplexed by the not very admirable results of some of 





his recent measures, and Mr. Lincoln may have seen his perplexity, 

and have gladly seized this opportunity of relieving his chief 
treasurer of his difficulties. The effect of the resignation was cala- 
mitous. Gold which had risen rapidly but gradually again to 235, 
went up to 250 in an hour or two, and a feeling of deplorable un- 

certainty and despondency began to prevail among financial men. 

The appointment of Ex-Governor Tod, made in deference to that 
vicious rule in the formation of our cabinets, that certain 
“sections” of the country must be represented in them, was received 

with no favour, but his refusal of the appointment only relieved appre- 
hension in one quarter. The next day, yesterday, there was something 
very like a panic. Gold rose in an hour from 250 to 285, with 
few sellers even at that price. But at this stage of affairs it was 
announced that Senator Fessenden, of Maine, to whom many eyes 

had turned immediately on the resignation of Mr. Chase, had been 
appointed by the President, and instantly confirmed by the Senate, 
and soon after that the Gold Bill (mentioned in my last letter) 
had been repealed in the Senate. The effect was magical. In 
three hours gold fell 75, from 285 to 210, the reason being of 
course simply that Mr. Fessenden’s appointment restored confi- 

dence. He is a man of proved sagacity, and firmness, and honour; 

and in regard to providing money for our war he believes only in 
the means which all the commercial, and financial, and manufac- 
turing people, great and small, believe in,—ample taxation, which 

they are all eager to have tried. Their eagerness, however, is not yet 
shared, there is some reason to fear, by the class most largely repre- 
sented in Congress, the farmers, Hence the reluctance of the House 
of Representatives to yield to the prayers of the people of the cities, 
and the mercantile and manufacturing people everywhere, to be 

taxed more heavily. The representatives were afraid of their rural 

constituents. ‘The reason of this difference is merely that taxes 
must be paid in money, of which farmers have comparatively little. 
A farmer who lives as comfortably as a man in trade who spends 
2,000 dols. a year does not have in hand one-quarter of that sum 
in actual cash during the twelvemonth. Hence dollars look to him 
at least four times as large as they do to the other. But thig 
difficulty can and must be overcome. Mr. Fessenden’s christened 

name is William Pitt. May he prove worthy to bear it ! 

A YANKEE. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Maddon's Jewish Coinage, by Frederick W. Maddon 
(@ernard Quaritch) —A Guardian Angel, by the Author 
of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 2 vols (Hurst & Blackett) 
Handbook for Durham and Northumberland ; Hand- 
book for Ireland (Jolin Murray)—The Schleswig-Holstein 
War, by Edward Dicey, 2 vols (Tinsley Brothers) 
Autumn Rambles in North Africa, by John Ormsley; 
Passages from the Life of a Philosopher, by C. Babbage, 

.; Lectures on the Science of Language, by Max 
Miiller, M.A.; Papinian, a Dialogue on State Affairs, 
by George Atkinson (Longman, Green, & Co.) —Essays 
upon History and Politics, by T. E. Kebbel; Testimonies 
concerning Slavery, by M. D. Conway (Chapman & Hall) 
Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals, by A, 
De Quartrefages (Robert Hardwicke)—Physical Geo- 
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THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Treresner and Gienny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


GHIETS—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“Need only be known to be appreciated.”"—Zra. 
“The most perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 

Six very superior quality for 45s. 


ARTICLES for 
WEAR. 
UZE WAISTCOATS. 


£1,000 1s case or pearn, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CornnuiLt, Lonvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 

way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 


ice-li in- 4C 
Price-lists and in-}| peGenr sTREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

















Frey and Geology of Great Britain, by A. C. Ramsay, 
RS, (Edward Stanford)—Life and Writings of 
Joseph Mazzini (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Health and 





Beauty, by Madame KR. A. Caplin (Kent & Co.) —Book of 
Job, by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell (Williams & Norgate)— 
Bible Readings (Edmonstou & Douglas)—The Principles 
of Spiritualists Ex; ed (iJamilton, Adams, & Co.)— 
Tytler’s History of Scotian), by Patrick F. Tytler, Vol IT. 
(Wiliam P. Nimmo.)—Organie Philosophy, by H. 
Dvherty, M.D. (Trubner & Co)—A Bit of Bread, by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty (Saunders, Otiey, & Co.)—The Dock- 
yards, Shipyards. and Marine of France, by P. Barry 
w, Son, & Co). 
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HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 

Offices—1 Dale strect, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 

Year, Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
. ~ 157 








1851 £54,305 £2 £502,824 
1856 £22 £72,7 £821,001 
1361 £135,974 £1,311,905 

£143,940 £1,566,434 


The total amount of claims paid by this Office is 
£2,94 3 17s. 4d. 
SWINTON BOUL T, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Residert Secretary, London. 





HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Timited); 
essrs. Barnett, Hoare, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted 
4nd advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
Special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board 








PRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





Structions for self-measurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 


. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to 
the Queen and Royal Family, 114, 115. 118,120 
Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool; 10 Mosley street, Manchester—For Gentle- 
Men Visiting the Sea-sides, Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colours 
from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. 
This Cloth is made waterproof, without in the least de- 
gree impeding pei spiration, by the process which has been 
tested for the last I'wenty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well- 
known Guinea Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the 
I'wo Guinea suit will thus resist many hour’s rain. 


A REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheu:matism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., L4ib., 231b., 
and upwards, 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 





YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W-C., in bottles at 3s. 

5ds., aud 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23. 6d.; post free, 


32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
Illustrated by 


their Treatment and Prevention. 
Cases. By Tuomas Hunr, F.R.C.S., Surgeon two the 
Western Dispeusary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
““Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable. '—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuanos, 37 Great Queen street. 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1549. 


7 INAHAN’S LL 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This cele 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. lt is puce, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Mngiand; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branied “ Kinahan'B 
LL Whisky.” 


WHISKY vy. 
wrated old [rish 





TONIC BITLERs. 
TATERS' QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome b.(ter in existence; am 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutie stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 30s, @ 
dozen. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon sireet, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 

YRYANT and MAY'S PATENT 

D SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only ou the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, <c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, aud, ignit- 
ing only on the box, aiford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires, 

Whitechapel road, Londou, EF. 
Observe the Trade Mark—au Ark. 





r 72 al Yrnone a] 
Pus PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen 
Soho square, Loudvuu. 


May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 
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raawEns, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 

jieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 153. to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£512s.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 5s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
£44s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 
Table | D’ss’rt 
- stg [Carrs 
Kniv’s| Kniv’s 
Ivory Handles, r | per = 

















Diem. Dozen. os 

s. d.j s. d.| s. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles..........«| 12 0}| 96] 4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles,.....+-| 15 0 |} 116] 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles ..,.| 180 | 140] 5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 180 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260 | 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .......-.-| 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 | 430 | 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, 2501190 76 

ANY Pattern oie. . ce ccceeeessee 

Silver handles of any pattern ....| 84.0 | 54.0 | 21 0 


— 


Diners a la Russe, 


A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 
SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 

















“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
Tt was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mxpat at the Great Exurpition, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use, 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, Lortdon. 








Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 














and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| 8. d.| 8. d. 
White bone handles ......+0...-/ 110); 86) 2 6 
Ditto balance handles.....+.+..+. 210/170) 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 170 | 140); 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120} 90] 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 

of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 


them direct. 

Cooks, HOM... .c000 eves 73, 6d. to £25 

Candelabra, from -13s. 6d. to 16 103, per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. ++ «+ ++++..183. Ol. to 16 16s. 

Lamps, moderateur, from.. 63.0d.to 9 Os, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.I. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silyerand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoDERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 
Glaes Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All aiticles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


NV ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. 
beg respectfully to inform their patrons that, in 
consequence of the approaching termination of the 
season, and the arrangeMents they have made for the 
early receipt of their Autumn novelties, they have deter- 
mined to offer the SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STOCK at a very great diminution in price. 
With this intention they have carefully revised the 
goods in the various departments specially to effect 
such a reduction, and offer them for SA! E THIS DAY 
4July 1), throughout the month, and during August. 
Messrs, Howell, James, and Co. respectfully solicit an 
early inspection. —5, 7, 9 Regent street, Pall Mall. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu: 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORDand CU.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectabie Chemiststhroughoui 
the world. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., Pure 
and Good as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON 
for more than a hundred years. 
107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), London. 
























SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 








CHRISTIAN 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES 
and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 


They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


AY R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4 TEETH.—Second edition, coriected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“ The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskeil’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpreteuding.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


rMEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Cuaring 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artiticial Teeth on a 
system of PainLess DenrisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, sfording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5: Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No counection with any one of the same name. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors» 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDIGES- 

TION, &c., may be etfectually cured by taking a 
few doses of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, May be had of any 
Chemist. 








TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditio, 31s. td, 423., and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 425, aud 523. 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be con- 


fidently recommende 1 as a domestic re.nedy for 
the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
Young and old, men and womeu, parents and children, 
may take this medicine with the ceriainty of deriving 
benefit from its use when disorder or disease is making 
them miserable. Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for 
their purifying, aperient, and streugthening properties. 
They remove indigestion, palpitation, aud headaches 
and are specially serviceable in complaints peculiar to 
females. Each box of pills is —— up in printed 
instructions for the guidauce of invalids, who will readily 
understand from carefully studying them the best way 
of regaining health. Holloway’s Pills work a thorough 
change in the coUstitutions of the weak aud nervous. 
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P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., Governor. 





JAMES FARQUHAR, 





Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


DiREcrTors. 


CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq. 
‘ARCHIBALD BOYD, Es: 
JOHN SCOTT, Ksq. 
LEO SCHUSTER, Esq. 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Alderman. 
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Ata General Meeting of the Proprietors, held at the 
Court Room of the Banking house, 2 Princes street, 
Mansion House, on Wednesday, the 13th of July, 1854, 
Pp. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., Governor, in the chair, the 
following Report was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in reporting 
that the net profits of the Bank for the six months ending 
the 30th June last, after payment of all charges (inelud- 

the sum of £119,520 8s. 8d. for interest paid and due 
to customers on their Current and deposit accounts), and 
making ample provision fur all bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £154,370 18s. l0d., which, with £992 7s. 4d. 
prought forward from 31st December last, leaves for 
appropriation the sum of £155,303 6s. 2d. 

The Directors have declared a dividend for the last 
six months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and a 
bonus of 24 per cent. on the paid-up capital, being at the 
rate of 20 per cent per annum, clear of income-tax ; and 
after payment Of the above, amounting to £78,000, there 
will remain a balance of £77,363 6s, 2d. 

The Directors are now enabled to make a third 
addition to the paid-up capital of the Bank out of profits, 
and they have, theretore, appropriated £77,000 to the 





HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
SAMUEL BEALE, Esq. M P. 
FLEETWOOD P. WILSON, Esq. 
JOHN GILCHRIST, Esq. 

WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 
THOMAS AUGUSTUS GIBB, Esq., 





Reserved Fund, thereby raised to £187,000; and out of 
such amount they have appropriated £120,000, being £2 
per Share, to the paid-up capital, which will thus be 
further increased from £730,000 to £900,000, and being, 
with previous additions, an increase of £300,000, or 50 
per cent., out of profits, to the original paid-up capital 
of £600,000, 

After deducting the dividend and bonus, and 120,000 
added to the paid-up capital, amounting together to 
£198,000, there will remain the sum of £67,000 to the 
credit of the Reserved Fund, and an unappropriated 
bulance of £363 63. 2d. to be carried forward to a new 
profit and loss acco unt, 

The following Directors retire by rotation under the 
provisions of the deed of seitlement, viz :-— 


Harry Georce Gorpoy, Esq., 
Samvet Beate, Esq., M.P., and 
FLEETWOOD PeLLew WiLsos, Esq., 
who being eligible, offer themselves, and are recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors fur re-election. 
London, 12th July, 1864, 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON.—For the Half-Year Ending 30th June, 1864. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 





Dr. 
LiaBILITIES, 
£ s. ad 
(£10 per share paid up 
, on 60,000 shares . .£600,000 
Capital } 93 per share added out 
of reserved profits 180,000 
-_ 780,000 0 
Due by the Bank on current accounts, 
deposit receipts (including interest | 
accrued), and other obligations.... 19,518,675 6 8 | 
Reserved fund, invested in Consols, as | 
PET COMETA cecerecsereesecers ee 110,000 0 0} 
Rebate on bills not due.,....... m 43,465 5 6 
Balance at credit of profit and loss.... 155,363 6 2 


£20,607,503 18 4 


ASSETs. Cr. 
£ s. d, 8. 

Cashin the Bank .... 721,343 19 2 

in Bnk of England 751,545 6 9 


lent at call...... 1,094,000 0 0 
2,560,839 5 11 


Investments in Government stock, Ex- 

chequer bills, debentures, &c....... 1,156,080 4 2 
£118,460 193. 8d. Consols (taken at 927) 

reserved fund secceseecess 110,000 0 0 
Bank premises—cousisting of freehold 

buildings in Princes street, Mansion 

House street, Argyll place, and Fleet 
street; and lease and fixtures of No. 
4 Pall Mall Bast ......++ see. .eeee 108,775 4 5 
Loans, bills discounted, &. .......... 16,665,759 3 10 


” 
” 


£20,607,503 18 4 


Prorir anp Loss Account. 


Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 








BE ccscceccccese ovcesecene coocese SERED 8 OC 

Bonus 2} percent. ........ eeeccese sees 19,500 0 0 

78,000 0 0 

Appropriated to reserved fund .......... 77,000 0 0 
Balance, being undivided profit carried for- 

ward to next half year .........ceeeees 363 6 2 

£155,363 6 2 


992 d 


Profit unappropriated on 31st December, 
1863 7 


Amount of net profit of the half-year ending 
30th June, 1864, after deducting all 
expenses, and interest paid and due 
(£149,520 8s. 8d.), ullowed to custo- 
mers on their current and deposit ac- 
counts sees 154,370 18 10 


£155,363 6 2 





The Chairman then declared a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, anda 
bonus of 2} per cent., clear of income-tax. 

It was resolved unauimously— 

“That the report now read be adopted, printed, and cir- 
culated among the Proprietors. 

“ Toat Harry George Gordon, Esq., be re-elected a Direc- 
wr of the Bank. 

“That Samuel Beaje, Esq., M.P., be re-elected a Director 
of the Bank. 

“ That Fleetwood Pellew Wilson, Esq., be re-elected a 
Director of the Bank. 

“That reference having been made to the statement 
circulated among the proprietors in March last by Mr. 
Charles Geach, late a clerk in the service of the Bank, 
this meeting declines to constitute itself a Court of 
Appeal from the decisions of the Board in matters of 
executive detail. 

“ That the cordial thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Court of Directors for the very able, judicious, and 
profitable manner in which they have conducted the 
business of the Bank during the past half-year. 





“ That the best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. 
W. W. Scrimgeour, the General Manager, for his able 
services; and this meeting desires to express their 
sympathy with Mr. Scrimgeour in his recent severe 
domestic bereavement. 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Barton, 
tle Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the Regent 
street branch, Mr. St. Barbe, the Manager of the 
Charing Cross branch; Mr. Beattie, the Manager of 
the Temple Bar branch ; and to Mr. Henry Newmarch, 
the Secretary, for the zealous and efficient manner in 
which they have discharged their several duties.” 

(Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor. 

“That the thanks of the mecting be given to P. Northall 
Laurie, Esq., the Governor, for his able and courteous 
conduct in the chair.” 

(Signed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy-Governor. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
HENRY NEWMARCH Secretary. 





N.B.—The dividend and bonus will be payable on and 
after Wedaesday, the 20th inst. 





SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, 15th July, 1864. 
Report. 


The following Report was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have convened this Special General 
Meeting for the purpose of submitting to the Proprietors 
tseir unanimous recommendation that the subscribed 
Capital of the Bank be increased from £3,000,000 to 
£4,000,000, by the creation of 20,000 New Shares of £50 
each, as communicated to the Proprietors by circular of 
the 27th April last, aud resolutions to that effect will 
now be submitted for the consideration and approval ot 
this meeting. 

The rexson for this course was stated in the circular 
referred to; and the Report, which has been read this 
day at the Annual General Meeting, appears to the 
Directors to confirm so fully the expediency of increas- 
ing the paid-up Capital of the Bank to an amount more 
commensurate with the extent of its business, that they 
confidently anticipate the concurrence of the Proprietors 
in the course recommended. 


It was then resolved unanimously :— 

“ That, in consequence of the very large increase of the 
business of the Bank, it is expedient to increase the 
Subscribed capital of the Bunk from £3,000,000 to 
pd wae by the creation of 20,000 new shares of 
av each. 





, ** That such shares be issued rateably to the Proprietors 


whose names were on the Register of Proprietors on 
the 24u of June las’, at a premium of £15 per share. 


“ That such shares be issued at the price of £30 each, 
whereof £15 shall be appropriated to the capital and 
£15 to the reserved fund; and that the mode of pay- 
ment for the shares be as fol!ows, viz. :— 


‘* Such Proprietors as shall pay for their shares iu 
full ou or before Thursday, the 18th August next, 
shall be entitled to participate in respect of such 
shares in the dividend which will be payable in 
January, 1865; and such Proprietors as do not 
desire to pay for their shares in full, shall pay for 
the same by three equal instalments, on the 18th 
August, the Ist October, and the Ist December 
next, and they shall receive for such instalments 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per anuum from 
the respective days of payment up to the 3lst 
December next.” 


(Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
HENRY NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


(ISSUE OF FURTHER CAIITAL.) 
NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY, 
(LIMITED.) 

ESTABLISHED IN 1862, 

For the purpose of constructing Cheap Branch Lines of 
Railway in India. 

Boarp or Directors. 

Id Steph » Chairman, Director of the 





Sir Maed ter 
Kast Indian Railway. 

Major-General James Alexander, C.B., Royal Artillery, 
late Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Department, 
Bengal. 

John Allan, Esq., late of Caleutta. 

Charles J. Braine, late of Madras, Manager of the Ceylon 
Company. 

Ilenry Brockett, Esq.,late Member of Council, Jamaica ; 
Eardley House, Sydenham. 

Alexander H. Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, Campbell, 
and Co., London.) 

Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Cardwell, Parsons, and 
Co, Bombay, and Thomas Cardwell and Co., London.) 

Major-General Charles James Green, Royal Engineers. 

John Farley Leith, Ks+q., Chairman, Kastera Bengal 
Railway Company. 

George Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Director of the Madras and Great Southern of India 
Railways. 

Sonicrrors. 


Messrs. Freshfields and Newman. 





At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders, held June 23h, 1-64, Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
in the chair, the following Resolut:ons were unaaimously 
agreed to :— 
1.That the Report of the Directors be approved and 

adopted, 

2. That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 
issue the remainiug portion of the capital constituting 
the first issue of £250,000, upon such terms as they 
deem expedient. 

3. That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 
maake such arrangements as they may think fit with 
the holders of the origimal “ Letters of Allotment” 
and “Scrip Certificates,” on which the sum of 2s. 
per share only has been paid. 

4. That the Directors be, aad are hereby empowered to 
proceed with the two new lines in the Bengal and 
Nombay Presidencies respectively, and with such 
other short lines as the Directors may consider ad- 
visable, and for which the first issue of £250,000 will” 
suftice. 

5. That the best thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the Chairman and Directors for their unceasing exer- 
tious to promote the interests of the Company. 

The Board congratulate the shareholders upon the 
highly satisfactory results of the Chairman's recent 
Personal Communications with the respective Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, under which the 
Company have secured most important concessions from 
the Government of India, 

The Government subscribe from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the capital in each case—:he shareholders receive the 
whole of the profits—aud the concessions have beeu 
granted for the most remunerative lines in each 
Presidency, to be constructed and worked by the 
compauy upon the economical principles carried out on 
the Arconum line (now nearly completed), at a cost to 
the Company, including engines, rolling stock, and all 
expenses, of £3,000 per mile. This company’s engines 
and rolling stock will be repaired, when necessary, at the 
workshops of the railway companies with which the 
lines are connected. 

The Arconum line in Madras, the Barsee line in 
Bombay, and the Mozufferpore line in Bengal, will be 
the first lines completed,—three lines specially selected 
for their existing large traffie in goods aud passengers. 

The shareholders will readily appreciate the value of 
these privileges, and of the prospects, in a country of 
enormous passenger and goods traffic, of their light and 
cheap lines, which, it is now ascertained from experience, 
can be made for a sum, which, at only £20 per mile per 
week earnings, will yield from 18 to 20 per cent. on the 
capital invested. 

‘The shares are £5 each, with £2 per share paid upon 
them, and interest at 5 per cent. is pa'd, during con- 
struction, under the Company's regulations. 

The Board now invite public attention to this under- 
taking, and are prepared to receive applications for the 
remaining shares, «ddressed to the Secretary, at the 
Office of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, London, E.C., 
or to the Brokers, Messrs. J. and J. Whitehead, 8 Muor- 
gate street, and Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., Founder's 
court, Lothbury, where copies of the reports may be ob- 
tained on application. By order of the Board, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 





7ICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
oriated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Promians paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed.. .. 

The Annual Income is over ...... 

The Claims by Death paid exceed .......... 310,000 

Bouuses declared seseee 145,000 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 

rty. Life and Reversionary [nterests, &c., and alse to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New Souch Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zeuland, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
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HE WEST BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 
WAY and CANAL COMPANY.—Capital, 
£400,000, in 16,000 Shares of £25 each. Deposit £1 
per Share on application, and £1 103, on allotment. No 
furtker call will be made before July 1, 1865. The 
liability of the shareholders will be limited by the Act to 
the amount of their Shares. 

ProvtstonaL DrRecTorRs. 
Major-General Studd, Oxton, Exeter, Chairman. 
Edward Gem, Esq., Merchant, Birmingham, and Belle 

Vue, Halesowen, Deputy-Chairman, 
Sampson Lloyd, sq. (Messrs, Lloyds, Foster, and Co.) 
James Deykin, I'sq., Edgbaston, 

*John Brearley Payn, Esq., Birmingham. 

*James Watson, Esq., Birmingham. 

George B. Lloyd, Esq., the Bank, Birmingham. 

James Baldwin, sq., Breedon House, King’s Norton. 
J. Cornforth, Esq., Berkeley Wire Works, Birmingham. 
8. A. Carpenter, E-q., Birmingham, and Birches Green 

Mills, Erdington. 
Hector R. Cvooksey, Esq., Birmingham 

Elliott’s Patent Sheathing and Metal 

Selly Ouk), 

* Directors of the Birmingham Banking Company. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Birmingham—The Birmingham Banking Company. 
” Messrs. Lloyds and Co. 
London—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Soricirors. 
Mr. John Richards, 25 Temple street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Benjamin Soars, 40 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 
ENGINEER—George Lee, Esq. 
Surveyor—Mr. Richard Clarke. 







(Director of 
Company, 


3ROKERS. 
Birmingham—Mr. Nathaniel Lea, 38 Bennett's hill, 
and Mr. W. J. Scott, 11 Waterloo street. 
London—Theodore Lloyd, Esq., 80 Old Broad street. 
SecretTary.—Mr. David Malins, jun. 
Offices—Temple buildings, 50 New street, Birmingham, 
This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
giving to the inhabitants of the populous districts on the 
western side of Birmingham, including Harborne and 
Selly Oak, the railway accommodation of which they are 
at present deprived, and which is so much needed ; to 
provide a better access to the town for the large and 
important traffic coming from the south-west by way of 


WHAT LED TO THE 








(:ANDOVER PARK, 
HANTS. 

The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College, and generally for the other Public 
Schools. 

Reference is kindly permitted to ‘the Rev. G. G 
Bradiey, Master of Marlborough College; the Rev. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 
(late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford) ; 
the Rev. F. V. Thoruton, South Hill Rectory, Callington, 
Cornwall. 

Inclu-ive terms, Sixty Guineas per annum, 

Address Rev. T. GWYNN, Candover Park Michel- 
dever Station. 


Kh? EDWARD VI.’s GRAMMAR 
i SCHOOL, Southampton, 

Head Master, C. W. Hanxrn, B.A., Oxon. Boarders 
are received by the Assistant-Muster, Mr. WADDINGTON, 
B.A., Oxon. Terms inclusive, 35 to 45 guineas. 

For particulars apply to Mr. WappringTon, Old Yacht 
House, Southampton. 


JHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
> The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 











King’s Norton ; and also by means of a branch to the 
Stourbridge Extension Railway to bring the important 
coal-fields of East Worcestershire into immediate eon- 
nection with the best depot for that mineral in Birming- 
ham, Viz., the Worcester wharf. 

It is proposed to construct these lines in connection 
with the Worcester and Birmingham Canal, and thus at 
the same time to secure the facilities afforded by that 
Canal for entering Birmingham, and the possession of a 
goods station and wharves of about fifteen acres id the 
centre of the town, 

The importance of such a depdt for goods, coal, and 
metals, in the most convenient situation for their col- 
lection and delivery, cannot be too highly estimated. 

The present goods station in Lawley street is at the 
lowest level of the town, and more than a mile from its 
centre. 

For passenger traffic it is intended to enter the New- 
street Station near Navigation street. 

A glance at the accompanying Map (see Prospectus) 
will show the very great importance of the intended 
lines in connection with the existing railways. 

The country t)at will be opened up by the proposed 
lines is the most delightful of the suburbs of Birmingham, 
and will not only command a very large pleasure trafic, 
but will be most eligible for building purposes. and will 
in afew years draw to it a vast resident population. 
All experience proves that a suburban line out of such a 
town as Birmingham, leading to such districts as the 
Lickey, Hagley, and the Clent Hills, canuot be other- 
wise than highly remunerative. 

By following the course of the canal an entrance into 
the best part of the town can be effected at a remarkably 
low cost; and careful surveys and estimates have been 
prepared, which show that the proposed capital of 
£400,000 will be ample. A responsible contractor has 
already offered to execute the whole of the works for 
the amount of the Engineer's estimate, and to accept 
in part payment paid-up Shares to the extent of 25 per 
cent. of such amount. 

Arrangemeuts have been concluded with the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal Company, under which that 
property will eventually become merged in the new 
undertaking. 

Tue terms of that arrangement being a payment out 
of the joint profits of the canal and railway of £1 per 
annum on each canal share, after which the remaining 
revenue is to be divided among the shareholders in the 
Railway Company, until their dividend amounts to £6 per 
cent per annum. The surplus profits are to be divided 
pro raté between the canal and railway proprietors. 

A considerable portion of the shares will be taken by 
the canal proprietors 

Even under the existing disadvantages, the canal has 
paid during the last seven years such a dividend to its 
proprietors that it cannot be reasonably doubted, under 
the altered circumstances, its profits will be such .that 
the preferential dividend will be an unimportant charge 
upon the joint earnings, and will not exceed the value 
ot the Canal Company's land, which will be available for 
the purposes of the railway. 

The accompanying map (see prospectus) shows the 
general direction of the lines and the proposed stations 

In the event of no allotment being made the deposits. 
will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company, and of the 
Bankers, Brokers, aud Solicitors. 


Form OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the West Birmingham Railway and 
Canal Campany. 
GenNTLEMeN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of 
being a deposit of £1 per shareon shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number; and I agree to accept the same or 
any less number you may allot me; to pay to your 
bankers the further sum of £1 10s. per share on allvt 
ment, aud to sigu the Subseription Contract when 
required. Name in full ....... ee 
ABGTORS .cccccsce 
) 










—_ the Gallery, 43 Pall Mall. Admission, ls. ; catalogue, 
6d. 








| OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Christian Allegory of ‘*The Knight Watching his 
Armour "—Occasionally the Ghosts of Shakespeare— 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell, Heinke’s Patent Diving 
Dress—The Lilliputian Ghost a few inches high in Pro- 
fessor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment 
(John Henry Pepper and Heury Dircks joint inventors). 
Stokes on Memory. Mr. G. W. Jester’s Ventriloquial 
Entertainment. Mr. George Buckland’s New Romantic 
and Musical Mntertainment daily at 4 and 9 Open 
12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission (Saturday Mornings 
inclusive), 1s, N.B.—The Laboratory is always open. 


SIXTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY 
K ONE POUNDS were collected at the ANNUAL 
DINNER of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
on APRIL 12. 

The Committee are still in urgent need of more than 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS tor the usual expenses of 
the year. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be received by the 
following Bankers :—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand, 
the London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch; 
Sir C. Scott and Co., Cavendish sjuare; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Co, 1 J.ombard street; also by the Trea- 
surer, Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent's Park ; by Mr. J. W. Gooditf, Clerk to the 
Committee, at the Hospital, and by the Collector, Mr. 
C. Buck, 23 Paternoster row, E.C. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
Opposite Westminster Abbey, 

This Hospital was instituted in the year 1719, and is 
entirely dependent On the voluntary contributions of the 
public and the legacies of d sed benefactors. 

1,834 in-patients and 27,951 out-patients were admitted 
in the year 1863, making a total number of 29,785 
different individuals who experienced medical orsurgical 
care and attention during that year; and out of that 
number 1,331 accideuts and urgent cases were received 
as in-patients and 21,502 as out-patieuts, without letters 
of recommendation, and with no other claim than their 
sufferings. 

The income from all soutces during the past two years 
has not been sufficient to meet the expenditure,and the 
Committee earnestly APPEAL to a benevolent public 
for AID, and trust that this ancient Charity may not be 
allowed to languish for want of pecuniary support. 
Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall- 
Mall East; and by Messrs. Hoare, No. 37 Fiest-street, 
or by the Secretary. F. J. WILSON, See. 


mwoO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guines, silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut, The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSYUB, 

33 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


RLEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 
of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 
MITCHAM LAVENDER. and his well-known Kau de 
Cologne, at 10s. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
genuine article itselfi—1578 New Boud street. 


‘ A L VE O P ED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. Gd. each; 
wholesule of A. Sleigh, 13 Litde Britain, EC, 
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On Monday will be published, in 8vo., with Maps. 


DISCOVERY OF Thr 


SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
Author of “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





M. GUIZOT ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Next week, Post 8yo. 


yf BEET ATIONS on the ESSENCE of 
p CHRISTIANITY, and on the RELIGIOUg 
QUESTIONS of the DAY. By M. Guizor, 
lated from the French, under the Superintendence of 
the Author. 
ConTENTS: 

1. Natural Problems. 
Christian Dogmas. 
. The Supernatural. 
Limits of Science. 
Revelation. 
. Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
- God according to the bible. 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospels, 

** During the last nineteen centuries Christianity hag 
been often assailed, and has succe-sfully resisted ey 
attack. Of these attacks some have been more violeat, 
but none more serious than that of which it is in thes 
days the object. * * I have passed 35 years of m 
life in struggling on a bustling arena for the establish. 
ment of political liberty, aud the maintenance of onde 
as established by law. I have learned, in the laboug 
and trials of this struggle, the real worth of Christian 
Faith and Christian Liberty. God permits me in the 
repose of my retreat to consecrate to their cause what 
remains to me of life and of strength. It is the most 
salutary favour and the greatest honour thatI cay 
receive from His goodness.” —Author's Preface. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 
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M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 

This Library was established in 1842, in order to pro. 
mote the widest possible circulation of the best Works 
in HISTORY, BLOG@RAPHY, RELIGION, PHILO. 
SOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the 
HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 

From its commencement Books of every shade of 
opinion on all subjects of public interest have been 
freely added; in many cases Hundreds, and in some 
instances Thousands, of Copies of the Principal Works 
of the day having been provided for the use of Sub 
scribers. 

Fresh copies of all the leading Books continue to be 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
taken of all the best new works as they appear. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
thousand volumes the largest in the World, will be still 
further augmeuted from time to time by the addition of 
copies of the New Editions of those Works of the best 
Authors which are still in demand. 

Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, according to the 
Number of Volumes required. 

Class B. Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Re- 
vised Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
and Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage free, On application. 

New Oxford street, London, July, 1864, 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books are 
forwarded daily from MUDIE’'S LIBRARY to every part 
of the Country. 

Two or tbree friends, in any Neighbourhood, may 
unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant suc- 
cession of the principal Books of the Season, on moderate 
terms, and with the least possible delay. 

Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 

Cares Epwakb Mupie, New Oxford street, London. 








T ie a] Al str ‘4 
A UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
4 CHEAP BOOKS. 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Kmigrants, and 
others, are respectfully invited to apply for the JULY 
LIST of Works withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
for Sale. 

The List contains the names of more than One Thou. 
sand Works of the Past and Present S2asons, mavy of 
which are now offered for the first time at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Cuaries Enwarp Mupre, New Oxford street, Lon 
don ; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatl, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, ye 
ports that it contains the three essential properties © 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGRENCY, AND DELICATE 
PLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


noW READY AT ALU THE LIBRARIES. 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. Bythe Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 
‘ Thi able story will be one of the most popular 
- sav ochas ever published." —Jfessenger. 


«No Church,” “ Oweu: & Waif,” &c. 

“This story is fully worthy of the author's high repu- 
tation. “It bids fair to be one of the most popular novels 
of the season.” —John Bull. 

§YBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
RapectirrF, Author of “Alice Wentworth,” “ Wheel 
within Wheel,” &c. 3 vols. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 

«Mr. Jeaffreson's present n vel is in every respect 
satisfactory. We have read it through with interest, and 
can recommend it to our readers. It isa healthy, pleasant 
pook."—Athenwum. 

ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 
By Lord WitttAm Lennox. 3 vols. 

This story is to the last entertaining as a swift and 
life-like detail of adventure.” —Zvaminer. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
“ Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. 

JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps, Second Edition. 3 vols. 

GUILTY or not GUILTY. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


Hirst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Bensamin LuMLey. 
Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
“Mr. Lumley’s entertaining narrative is full of 
interesting detail, and very pleasantly diversified with 
anecdote," —Exvaminer. 
Horst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Next week, in two vols., with illastrations, 21s, 


LIFE in JAVA. 


With Sketches of the Javanese. 
By WiitiaAM Barrinoton D’ALMEIDA. 


Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





This day, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 5s. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD, 
Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of 
Animals. By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French and edited by Mrs. ALrrep 
Garry, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” &ec. 
London: SaunpERs, OTLEy, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





The COTTON FAMINE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE, 


From the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public 
Works Act, 
By R. Anraur ARNOLD, 
London: Saunpers, OTLEY, and Co, 66 Brook street, W- 


The ALABAMA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA 
AND THE SUMTER. 


From the Private Journals, &c., of Captain SeEMMEs, 
C.S.N., and Other Officers. 


With Illustrations, Correspondence, &c. 
London: SaunpeRS, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., Vol. IT. of 
ME. CHARLES KNIGHT’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, “ Passages of a Working Life 
during Half-a-Century.” 
: London: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, 
E.C. 





This day is published, in a handsome volums, gilt edges, 
price 21s. 
FoARLY PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 
(Chiefly Political), by Joun Leecu. 
London: Brapspury and Evans, 1! Bouverie street, 
E.C. 





Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

| apne and MATTER, by Dr. Lovts 

Bucuner. Edited from the Eighth Edition of 
“Kraft and Sioff” by J. Freperick CoLLINGwoop, 
P.ii.S.L., F.G.8. 

“The work is valuable on account of its close and 
logical reasoning, and the profound and in many cases 
striking views taken of the subjects discussed.”— 
Observer. 

London: Trusyver and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Recently published, in post 8vo., price 43, 6d. 


r | YHE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 
APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, 
By 8. W. atu. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 

On the Dual Constitution of First Causation or the Word. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and ana- 
lytical power .... a thoughtful man may get a good deal 
out of his book. The future is full of events of no light 
import for our Chur@h ; but none of the writers to whose 
works we have adverted are likely to have any influence 
on the great issue before us except perhaps Mr. Hall be 
an exception . ... itis plain he sees intu much of the 
subject."—Literary Churchman. 

“Very able and suggestive.” — Westminster Review. 

London; Trvener and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 


I IFE; 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Garnpoy. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem»ries.”—Sun, 
London: F. PrrMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8yo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josernu 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
... There is no speaking for speaking's sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.”—British Standard. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Secoud Edition, 
revised. 
A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained. By the Rev. E. D. Renpew. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











Price 6d., post free, 7d. 
HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 





fPHE TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
30 pages 8vo. 
Orrvions or THE Press. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, 
whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 
perusal.—Sun, April 27. 

E. Moses and Son, the well known tailors, have 

blished a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 





This day is published. 


THE SCOT ABROAD, 
AND 
THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE. 
By Joun H111 Burton, 
Author of “The Book Hunter.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 15s. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 





LIFE and TIMES of HER MAJESTY 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


Queen of Denmark and Sister of George ILI. 
From Secret Sources. 
By Sir C, F. LasceLLes Waaxatt, Bart. 


“One of the most valuable no less than one of the 
Most interesting historical works that for a long time 
past has been written.”—Bell’s Messenger, July 2, 1864. 


ann: W. H. Aten and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 





In the press, will be ready this month. 


POLISH EXPERIENCE, 


ty W. H. BuLvoek, 
Late Daily News Correspondent in Poland. 


man, May 1. 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are not quite sure that we 
do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—T7he 
Queen, May 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. 

A very clever and ingenious production —The Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakespeare publicatious.—Zhe Reader, April 
23. 

They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste.—Chatham News, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an 
epic poem at the price of one farthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing!—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, and post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 





For BOOKS for CHILDREN. 





| 


Macmiiian and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, | 


London. 


MILY FAITHFULL 
The * Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


| MENT. 





its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- | 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. post &vo. 


To STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lady Geororana FuLverron, 
Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 

“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady 
Fullerton tells it well. yme of the characters are 
touched off with considerable skill, as the Chamberlain, 
= jonel, and the bargeman’s daughter, Simonette.” 
—Times, 


RicwaRp Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 





Just published, in small 4to., the Second Edition of 


vr ray 
TON SCHOOL LISTS, from 1791 to 

. 1850 (every third year from 1793). With Short 
Notes. By Henry C. Srapy.rox, Esq. Carefully re- 
vised, with many additions to the Notes, and an Index to 
the Names, lists of the “ Eight” and Cricket “ Eleven,” 
&e., &e. Reduced in price to 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

The Index to the Names will be sent gratis by the 
Publisher to all purchasers of the First Edition. 

London: E. P. Wrirams, 1 Bride court, Bridge street, 
Blackfriars ; and Eton College. 





Now ready, half morocco, 25s. 
ISTORY of the JEWISH COINAGE 
of MONEY in the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
By Frepertc W. Mapves, M.R.S.K., of the 
British Museum, and Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic 
Society of London. 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 254 Wood- 
a a Plate of Alphabets, by F. W. fainuonr, 


Bernard Quvanircn, 15 Piccadilly, London. 





Now ready, price 63, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LL, JULY, 1364. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Public Schools in England. 

. Novels with a Purpose, 

. Liberal French Protestantism. 

. Mr. Lewes's Aristotle. 

. The Tenure of Land. 

. Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley. 

. Edmond About on Progress. 

. Thackeray. 

ConremporRary Lireratcre :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.--2. Polities, Socivlogy, and Travels.--3. Science. 
—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: TrupnveR and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


TH E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 


CCXXXI., will be published NEXT 
WEDNESDAY. 


Ste Cote 


Da 





CONTENTS. 

Words and Places. 
Ludwig Ublaud. 
Free Thivking: its History and Tendencies. 
The Circassian Exodus. 
Lacordaire. 
Christian Art. 
. Publie Schools. 
Travelling in England. 
The House of Commons. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


DEDICATED to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
HE ART JOURNAL for JULY 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains line Engravings after J. 
Dyckman’s Blind Beggar, by D. Devaschez—Turner's 
Temple of Jupiter, by J. B. Allen—and Murillo, by 
Calamatta. 

The principal literary contributions are:—Wedgwood 
and Etruria, by L. O. Jewitt, illastrated—Portrait- 
Painting, by Peter Cuningham—Intervention of Art ia 
Photography—The Arts employed in producing the 
Essential Materials of Clothing, by Professor Archer, 
illustrated—British Artists: Eyre Crowe, by James 
Dafforne, illustrated—Almanack of the Month, illus- 
trated—Dublin Exhibition—History of Caricature, by 
Thomas Wright, illustrated—English Cathedrals, illus- 
trated—National Gallery avd Royal Academy in Parlia- 
ment—Department of Science and Art and its Reports 
—Christian Art—Art Work in July, by Kev. J. G. Wood 
—British Institution—Photographic Exhibition—Sir J. 
W. Gordon, R.A., P.R.S.A., &e. 

London: James S. Viatur, 26 Ivy lane. 


HE JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 
COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jounson, Esq., 
F.R.H.S., and Ropexr Hoge, Esq., LL D., assisted by 
a staff of the best writers on practical gurdening, and 
Numerous correspondent gaged in the pursuit of 
horticulture and rwral affairs, is a first-class weekly 
illustrated gardening periodical, published every Tuos- 
day morning in time for the early mails. Price 3d.; 
stamped, 4d. A specimen number free for four postage 
stamps. A new voluwe was commenced on Tuesday, 
July 5,—Journal of Horticulture Office, 171 Fleet street, 
London, K.C. To be had of all Booksellers, aud at the 
Railway stalls. 


OUNOD'S “MIRELLA.” —*'The 
Music of ‘ Mirel!a’ is as good a3 that of ‘ Faust,’ 
perhaps, in some respects, better. "—Daily News, July 7. 
The whole of the music of this opera now performing 
with such unprecedented success at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre may be had of every Musicseller throughout the 
kingdom. Boossy and Co., Holles street. 


ONGLETON TOWN HALL.—The 
BUILDER of this day, price 4d., by post, 5d., 
contains:—Fine View and Plans of Con,leton lowa 
Hall—The Northern Low-Level Sewer—G!ass Paiuting, 
Ancient and Modera—The Savoy Chapel—The Patlology 
of Architectural Terms—the Sad Story of the “Great 
Eastern ” Steam ship—The Londou Humes of Eminent 
Men — Brickmaking Machine—The Building Trades 
Movement— Property in Bradford—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works—Fall of a Wa!l at Kentish Town— 
Architectural Alliance—Premiums gives by Insuituvon 
of Civil Eugineers—Compensation Cases, ., &.— 
Office: 1, York street, Covent Garden, and all Bovok- 
sellers. 
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ROBERTSFORS IRON 


—___ 


WORKS COMPANY 


E 


(LIMITED). 


To be incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of thei: Shares 





CAPITAL, £300,000, in 15,000 SHARES of £20 EACH. 


DEPOSIT 10s. 


PER SHARE ON APPLICATION, 


AND £2 ON ALLOTMENT. 


FIRST ISSUE, 7,500 SHARES. 


No Call will exceed £2 10s. per Share, at Intervals of not less than Three Months. 


No Promotion Money will be paid, and the Preliminary Expenses will be confined strictly to the proper charges only, 





Directors, 
CHARLES BURN, Esq., C.E., Little Fife House, Whitehall, Director 
of the Tavistock Iron Works and Steel Ordnance Company (Limited). 
The Right Honourable Lord GARVAGH, Army and Navy Club, Pall 
Mall, S. W. 

D. C. GRIFFITH, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Messrs. Griffith and Barton, Assayers 
to the Bank of England, and the Anglo-Mexican Mint Company). 
LOUIS GUILLETMOT, Esq. (Messrs. Guilletmot and Weylandt, 

Bankers, Stockholm), 
EDWARD NIXON, Esq., Ormonde House, Bognor, Sussex, and 10 
Victoria road, S.W., Director of the General Financial and Estate 


Financial Agents, 
The ENGLISH and SWEDISH BANK. 


Auditors, 


Messrs. BENNETT and GASKELL, Accountants, 31 Nicholas lane 
Lombard street. 


Brokers, 
FRANCIS BURNAND, Esq., London and County Chambers, Lombayj 
street. 





Agency Corporation (Limited). 


J. PATON, Esq. (Messrs. Paton and Co., Merchants, Stockholm), Di- 
rector of the General Rolling Stock Company (Limited). 


J. TILSTON, Esq., Bayswater. 


CHARLES WEBER, Esq. (Messrs. G. Hammond and Co., Swedish and 


Norwegian Consuls, Ramsgate and Deal), 


With power to add to their number. 


Bankers. 


The CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), Fenchurch street. 


The Company is formed for the purchase of the 
extensive estates of Robertsfors and Fredriksfors, 
comprising about 150,000 acres of freehold and crown 
lands, with large forests, and agricultural districts, as 
also timber and iron works, ship-building yards, &c., 
and which are situated in the County of West Botten, in 
Sweden, five Icnglish miles from the harbour, belonging 
to the estate, called Sikea,* in the Gulf of Bothnia ; and 
also to extend the present manufacture ofiron, introduce 
Bessemer’s Steel process, so as to produce on the spot, 
from the pure Swedish iron ore and charcoal, a quality of 
steel adapted for rails, ship-building, locomotive engine 
tires, axles, shafts, and other machinery, boiler plates, 
armour plates for ships, cannons, mortars, &c., and for 
all other purposes where it has proved desirable to 
substitute Bessemer Steel foriron. It is also intended 
to extend the yearly produce of timber for export, to 
build ships, and work the other resources of the estate in 
such manner as may be found most beneficial to the 
interests of the shareholders. 

The Swedish bar and pig iron is justly celebrated in 
the various markets of the world. At the International 
Exhibition of 1862, no less than fifteen exhibitors from 
Sweden received medals for different kinds of iron aud 
iron manufactures, among which was part of an iron 
ship that had struck on a rock, and which was entirely 
bent without breaking or injuring the iron in any way, 
thus establishing its great superiority for ship plates. It 
has been repeatedly stated in our public journals—the 
Times, Mining Journal, and other leading and scientific 
organs—that we cannot as yet do without Swedish iron. 

The present proprietors have but to a small extent 
developed all the resources at their command, having 
derived an average annual income of about £8,000 ster- 
ling from the profits obtained by employing only a 
Moderate capital. ‘hus the average yeaily produce of 
charcoal bar iron has been limited to 620 tous, at a cost 
price of £7 5s. per ton. Freight hitherto paid from 
Sikea to England by timber vessels, 10s. per ton; other 
expenses, about ls. ; making a total of £7 16s. per ton 
delivered in England, where the market price of such 
iron now ranges frum £12 10s. to £13 per ton; thus 

leaving a net profit of ac least £4 14s. per ton. No 


pig iron is at present sold from the property, aud all che | 


bar iron has of late years been contracted for by a large 
firm (who are willing to contract for more than double 
the quantity) in France, where it is considered one of 
the most superior qualities of Swedish iron, and used for 
cutlery and other fine mauufactures. Oe of that firm 
has lately visited Sweden for the purpose of making a 
contract for a series of years. 

The present average produce of timber has also been 
limited to about 27,000 dozen planks, which have been 





* This harbour is capable of accommodatin:z the 
largest vessels—being one of the best in the north of 
Sweden, close to the open sea, and sheltered from wiuds, 


so that ships can load and discharge in all weathers. | 


During the Russian War many large English meu-of- 
War were accommodated in this harbour. 
entering the harbour pay a small port duty to the pro- 
prietors. 


Vessels | 


, ing to the books, and will amouut to about £20,00). As 


A. 








sold at an average profit of 2s. per dozen, leaving a net 

profit of £2,750 sterling. 

It is proposed to erect ata cost of about £16,000 con- 
veiting furnaces for the production of steel by the 
Bessemer process, up to 200 tons per week, according to 
requirements and as may be found desirable. The cost 
of steel ingots will not exceed £9 per ton, delivered in 
England ; and as the present selling 4 is £15 per 
ton, a net profit is left of £6 per ton, which, with a pro- 
duction of 200 tons per week, would give an annual 
profit of £62,400, or equal to 414 per cent. on the capital 
of the first issue, on steel aloue, besides what would 
accrue from the other resources. Dried wood has lately 
been used with great success and economy as a sub- 
stitute for charcoal. 

There is no doubt that Bessemer steel will ultimately 
supersede wrought iron in all such manufactures ; and 
| itis with a view to this that the Company intend to 
| devote considerable attention to its production in a 

locality where it can be made from the very best 
materials. 

The returns may fairly be estimated as follows :— 

@ Net Aunual Returns of preseut Pioprietors, 
BARGE, GOR scsceocveses 

6. Profit on 200 tons 
week at £6 per ton ....00..see0e. 





£8,900 


oe ceccce 62,400 
£71,300 
Deduct for expenses of management, &c... 5,300 


Net..-... £66,000 
or 44 per cent on the first issue of Capital, £150,000, 
without calculating on uny extension of the trade in 
Bar and Hoop Iron, Timber, Deals, Ship-building, and 
produce of Cast Steel for tools, &., for all which there 
is a ready market. 

It will thus be clearly seen that the iron and timber 
works, with the improvements proposed by this Cum- 
pany, and all the other available resources possessed by 
| these Estates, will yield a very large and certain profit 
| when Boglish capital aud skill are brougkt to bear 

upon them. 
| _ There is ample water power on the estates (the Ricklea 
| River) which is made avuilable for Saw-Mills, various 
| ow for Lrou Manufactures, &c., and also a Flour 
| Mill. ‘ 
| There are on the estates iron foundries, furnaces, 
| forges [iron and brass), workshops, stores and ware- 
| houses, dwelling-houses for workmen, meehanics, and 
| foremen ; offices and stabling for forty-five horses and a 
| large farmiug stock (includiug 140 cows.) At the ship- 
| building yards there are newly-built houses for iuspector, 
| Shipwrights, and workmen. 
| The produce of timber may be considered unlimited, 

consisting us it does to a large extent of virgin forests. 

The veudors have agreed to accept £50,000 for the 
whole of the Estates, Te stock in trade, as well asiron, 
charcoal, &c., in store, to be taken at a valuation accord- 





W. HANNAM, Esq., Manchester, 


Solicitors. 


Messrs. R. and S. MULLENS, 7 Poultry. 


Secretarp pro tem, 
ROBINSON, Esq. 


Cemporarp Dflices. 


7a LAWRENCE POUNTNEY HILL, CANNON STREET, E¢, 


both the Mines and Iron Works are already in active 
operation, the profits will accrue to the Compauy frum 
the date of purchase. 

The whole of the property, mines, works, &c., have been 
carefully surveyed by an eminent engineer, Mr. Yranz 
Hoffmann; aud on his report His Majesty tie King of 
Sweden has grauted permission to forin a Joint Swek 
Company, and confirmed the valuation of the propay 
at Rgs. D. 1,000,000 Swedish, or £55,550 sterling. 

Nore.—The proprietors offer to reserve for themselves 

the gth share of the Ragg*ro iron mines, part of 
the property proposed to be sold, at a drawback of 
£5,000 from the purchase-money of the estate, should 
the Company wish them to do so. ‘The maguetic iron 
ore, which can be obtained in any quantity from these 
mines, is of the same quality as that from which the 
famous Dannemora iron is produced. It has been 
analyzed by the well-kuown firms of Messrs. Jobn- 
son, Matthey, aud Co., and Messrs. Griffith and 
Barton, Assayers, and found to coutain 66} pe 
cent. of good pig iron. It is entirely tree fom 
sulphur. 

The capital of the company has been fixed at £300,000, 
in 15,000 shares of £20 each. It is not proposed w 
include more than £150,000 in the first issue, as after 
paying the purchase-money for the property and stock, 
aud the cost of erecting the Bessemer furnaces aud 
paying all preliminary expenses, about £60,000 will be 
left as a working capital, to be called up as it may be 
required, until the Company shall consider it desiraole 
to further extend their operations. 

The articles of association, with plans of the estates 
aud samples, may be inspected at the offices of the 
Company, where also all the details respecting we 
properties may be had on application. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained 
of the Bankers, Brokers, and at the otlices of we 
Company. 

ForM Or APPLICATION FOR SuaREs. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Robertsfors [rou Worss 
Compauy (Limited). 
No.— 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Baukers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of 10s. per Share on — Shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that uumber; and I hereby agree to accept suc3 
Shares, or any smaller number that muy be allotted © 
me; aud I agree to execute the Articles of Associauon 
when required, and request that my name be placed 02 
the Register of Shareholders for the Shares 39 allotted. 











Name in full ...ce0.-.eeeeeeees - 
Residence ..o0..seceeeeeseseret® 
Profession or Business ....+- ++ 
Date wcccscscccccrccecocsss tet 

a 





Loxpon: Printed by Joan Campi ELL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Straud, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the‘ Specraron” Office, No, 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 16, 1864, 
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